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THE LIFE OF BISHOP RIDLEY*. 


NICHOLAS RIDLEY, descended from an ancient family of the county 
of Northumberland, which had for many generations held the rank of 
knighthood, was born at Wilmontswick, in Tynedale, not far from the 
Border. The period of his birth is not further known, than that he 

s born in the beginning of the 16th century. He received his school 

ucation at Newcastle-upon-l'yne, from whence, having given early 

vof of his talents, he was removed about the year 1518, at the charge 
his uncle, Dr. Robert Ridley, Fellow of Queen's College, in Cam- 

‘dge, to Pembroke Hall, in that University. Here he applied him- 

f with great zeal to the acquisition of learning, and was soon distin- 

ished as a proficient both in the Greek and Latin languages. Richard 

‘ook, the first Public Orator of the University, about that time began 

revive the neglected study of the Greek language; and Ridley 

joyed the advantage of attending his lectures. In the year 1522 he 
ok the degree of Bachelor of Arts. So great a reputation had he 
ready attained, that in the beginning of the year 1524, he was invited 

‘ the master and fellows of University College in Oxford, to accept of 
a fellows'.'p, then recent'y founded by the Bishop of Durham, at their 
College. Declining this honour, he was, in the course of the same year, 
chosen Fellow of his ownCollege. The year after he became Master of 
Arts, and the next following he was appointed by the College their 
general agent in all causes relating to the churches of ‘Tilney, Soham, 
and Saxthorpe, belonging to Pembroke Flall. 

By the continued patronage of his uncle, he was enabled to extend 
his means of improvement by visiting foreign Universities. We find 
him accordingly, im the year 1527, and the two following years, a 
student, first at Paris, and then at Louvain. 

In the year 1530, returning to Pembroke Hall, he served the office of 
junior Treasurer in his College. He now applied himself with great 
diligence to the reading of the Scriptures. As a means of perfecting 





Vhe authority which has been followed is The Life of Dr. Nicholas Ridley, 
come time Bishop of London, &c. by the Rev. Gloucester Ridley, Li.B, 4te 
London, 1763. 
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his knowledge of them, it was his habit to walk in the orchard at Pem- 
broke Hali, and there commit to memory the epistles in Greek :—the 
walk which he fre que nted there, be ing long after known by his name. 
In the year 1533, he was chosen senior Proctor of the University. 
During his continuance 2 that office, the point of the Pope’s supremacy 
began to be agitated at Cambridge. Public disputations were held for 
the purpose of examining the quest ion, and after mature deliberation it 
was resolved, “ that the sishop of Rome had no more authority and 
jurisdiction derived to him from God, in this kingdom of England, 


than any other foreign Bishop.” Ridley, as one of the Proctors, sub- 
ribed his name aie andi ion 
Having discharged this office, he took his degree of Bachelor in 
Divinity in the year 1534, and was then appointed Chaplain of the Uni- 
versity, and Public Reader *. Af this period he lost his excellent relative 
and friend, Dr. Robert Rid] y, who died June the 12th, 1536. But his 
great merits readily obtained for him another patron in Archbishop 


Cranmer, to whom his re putation, both as a preacher and asa disputant, 
his extraordinary memory, and intimate knowl dge of the Scriptures 
and the Fathers, were not unknown. Th Archbishop’s palace was the 
resort of learned men of all countries, and it was now destined to re- 
ceive no ignoble addition to its inmates in the person of Ridley, who ob- 
tained the Archbishop’s appointment to be his Chaplain. This post, 
to which he succeeded in the year 1537, enabled him to enjoy much of 
Cranmer’s society. The plague about this time happening to rage 
with great violence at Lambeth, the Archbishop was induced to take 
refuge at his house at Ford, in Kent, where he continued several 
montlis in retirement; and in consequence of this, Ridley had more 
ample opportunity of intercourse with him. 

On the 30th of April of the following year, the Archbishop collated 


him to the vicarage of Herne, in E Kent. This new appointment 
placed him ina situation for displaying his eminent usefulness as a paro- 
chial minister So far as he was himself enlighte: d on points of doc- 
trine, for as yet he was a strict asserter of transubstantiation, he was 
earnest and active in instructing his flock : the fruits of his pains being 
particularly shewn in the conversion of the Lady Fiennes, who shewed 
the sincerity of a right conviction by her exemplary conduct through 
her subsequent life. During his residence, indeed, at Herne, he ob- 
tained such rep i preacher, that the people for many miles round 
1 uld re rt to | ell wi peg to thelr own munisters. 

He repaired to Cambridge the same year, and was admitted to th 
legree of Doctor in Divinity. In the October following, the master- 
ship of Pembroke Hall being vacant, in con pliance with the wishes of 
the Fellows, he became the Head of College. About this time also, 
ut the instance of Archbishop Cranmer, he was appointed oe to 

King, | soon after (1541) through the same interest, made Pre- 
bendary of Canterbury. How actively he $03 pips himself in this last 
uppointment, apj rom an infor . laid against him at the Arch- 

He is also mentioned under the title of Magister Glomeria, which was the 


same office as that afterwards termed the University Orator. 
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bishop's visitation the same year, for preaching against the statute of 
the Six Articles lately passed; an accusation which he repelled with 
great facility, for his opinion had been so cautiously delivered respect- 
ing the act, that nothing could be proved against him. 

_ But soon the intrigues of Bishop Gardiner, directed against Cranmer, 
involved Ridley also, as prebendary of Canterbury, and one intimately 
connected with the Archbishop, in their iniquitous snares. ‘The articles 
against him were :—1. That he preached at St. Stephen’s in the rogation 
week, and said that auricular confession was/but a mere positive law, 
and ordained as a godly mean for the sinner ‘to come to the priest for 
counsel; but he could not find it in Scripture. 2, That he preached in 
the said rogation week, and said, that there was no meeter term to be 
given to the ceremonies of the Church, than to call them beggarly 
ceremonies. 3. That Ze Deum hath been sung commonly in English 
at Herne, where the said Master Doctor is Vicar. —Cranmer having suc- 
ceeded, through the strong support of the King, in exposing the mali- 
cious schemes of his enemies, the information against Ridley, which was 
only a subordinate part of the conspiracy really designed for the over- 
throw of the Archbishop, at the same time fell to the ground. 

In the year 1545, the important change took place in the sentiments 
of Ridley, in regard to the doctrine of the Eucharist. Spending great 
part of his time in retirement at his vicarage of Herne, he began to 
examine more freely and closely into the arguments against the Corporal 
Presence asserted by the Roman Church. The principal instrument in 
his conversion to the truth on this point, was a treatise by Bertram", a 
Monk of Corbey, written at the request of the Emperor Charles the 
Bald, about the year 840, in which the doctrine of the Real Presenc: 
of Christ in the Lord’s Supper was stated, free from the corrup- 
tions subsequently introduced into it by Papal Rome. Finding it Un 
stated in a work of such antiquity, he could no longer rest in the popular 
error on the ground of author ity, and became a more ready convert to 
the just arguments of his author. 

He determined accordingly to search the Scriptures more accurately, 
and the doctrine of the primitive Fathers, who lived before the time of 
the controversy between Bertram and Paschasius¢. Having thus ar- 
rived at the truth on this point, he proceeded to impart his conviction 
to Cranmer, who as yet had obstinately resisted all attempts from others 





* « Bertram, a man learned, of sound and upright judgment, and ever counted 
a Catholic for these seven hundred years until our age. His treatise, whoever shall 
read and werzh, considering the time of the writer, his learning, godliness of life, 
the allegations of aucient fathers, and his manifest and most grounded arguments, 
I cannot doubtless but much marvel, if he have any fear of God at all, how he can 
with good conscience speak against him in this matter of the Sacrament. Thi 
Bertram was the first that pulled me by the ear, and that first brought me from 
the common error of the Romish Church, and caused me to search more diligently 
and exactly both the Scriptures and the writings of the old ecclesiastical Fathers 
in this matter. - Ridle yw his De fence hefi re the Commissioners, 

+ Paschasius wrot to prove that the same body which was born of the Virgin 
Mary, suffered, was buried, and sits at the right hand of the Father, is received in 
the Sacrament. Bertram and others wrote in confutation of him 
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to shake his belief in transubstantiation. The result was, that both 
Cranmer and Latimer were thus turned from their erroneous opinion ; 
and the cause of the Reformation was strengthened by the triumph of 
the truth in this capital article, more than by every other advance 
which it had hitherto made. At the same time, Ridley modestly de- 
clined any merit to himself as the originator of this great improve- 
ment in the system of the reformers, but always spoke of himself in 
reference to Cranmer, as but a young scholar in comparison of his 
master. 

At the close of this year (1545) Ridley obtained, through the 
Archbishop, the additional preferment ofa stall in the church of West- 
minster. 

After the death of Henry VIII. we first hear of Ridley as a 
preacher before Edward VI. on Ash-Wednesday, when he took oc- 
casion to discourse of the image-worship practised in the Church of 
Rome, and other superstitious ceremonies *. ‘This sermon called forth 
a reply from Gardiner, who argued in defence of the Roman worship, 
‘that pictures and images were the laymen’s books.” What Ridley’s 
answer to Gardiner was is not now known, but the substance of it may 
probably be collected from that of the Protector Somerset, through 
vhom it was communicated, and who urged with great force of argu- 
ment against the Papist, “ that if the misinterpretation of the best book 
in the world, the Bible, had been judged reason sufficient for taking 
it away from the people, which had been done by the Popish Bishops, 
the gross abuse of images was as justifiable a reason for taking them 
away from the people.” 

In the general visitation of the kingdom, which took place at the 
commencement of Edward's reign, Ridley was appointed as an associ- 
ate of the Commissioners for the Northern Circuit, accompanying them 
in the capacity of their Preacher. 

His next preferment was to the Living of Soham, in the Diocese 
of Norwich, to which he was presented by the Fellows of Pem- 
broke Hall. Some difficulty at first occurred with regard to his ad- 
mission to this benefice,—the Bishop of the Diocese claiming the right 
of patronage,—but the objection was over-ruled by a command from 
the Court, and Ridley received institution. 

But higher honours were now prepared for him. It is supposed 


/ 


The absurd impieties introduced into the Rom: i "e / 
Gloucester Ridley ‘in the following passage from ae oie eae 
of Aquitaine.—Sanete sudari, ora pro nobis, Sudarium Christi liberet nos a 
peste, et morte tristi. Sanctissima Dei mappa, ora pro nobis. And again from 
the Sarum service, 
© Crux, signum triumphale 
Mundi vera salus, vale! 
Inter ligna nullum tale, 

Fronde, flore, germine, 
Medicina Christiana, 
Salva sanos, 2 


ros Sana, 





Quod non valk humana 


hit mw tuo nomine, 
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indeed that Henry VIII. had marked him out for a future Bishop, and 
even without such recommendation, the Council were sufficiently in- 
clined to appreciate his just claims to such a distinction. Accordingly 
the See of Rochester being now vacant by the translation of Bishop 
Holbeach to Lincoln, Ridley was appointed his successor at Rochester, 
receiving consecration from the hands of the Bishop of Lincoln, assisted 
by the Suffragan Bishops of Bedford and Sidon, acting under commis- 
sion from the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

The controversy concerning the presence of Christ in the Eucharist, 
being at this time carried on with violent Opposition of parties—so 
much so, that impious placards relating to the doctrine were affixed to 
the very doors of St. Paul’s Cathedral,—the new Bishop of Rochester, 
publicly set forth the true doctrine on the subject, in a sermon which 
he preached at Paul's Cross, in the November following his con- 
secration, asserting both the dignity of the Sacrament, and the real 
presence of Christ’s body in it. Yet even this sermon was the occasion 
of his being misrepresented, as if he had asserted the presence of 
Christ’s natural body,—a surmise, to which his employment soon after 
in conjunction with Gardiner, in suppressing the irreverence of the 
Anabaptists in the matter of the Sacrament, gave some countenance. 

He was afterwards engaged in several successive commissions. 

The first of these commissions was for visiting the University of Cam- 
bridge. He was not aware at first of the real purpose for which the Com- 
missioners were sent there, which was the union of Clare Hall with 
Trinity Hall, by absolute authority from the King, without consulting 
the wishes of the Societies themselves, under the pretext of establishing 
one new College of Civilians, but in fact in order to bring treasure intothe 
hands of the government. He had opened the proceedings with a sermon, 
and been engaged two days in the preliminaries of the visitation, when 
the real design was imparted to him by his fellow Commissioners. He 
then so far complied as to endeavour to effect the object of the com- 
mission, by persuading those Societies to surrender themselves into the 
hands of the King, but finding them adverse to the proposal, he re- 
solutely declined any enforcement of the demand. In consequence 
of this the proceedings were interrupted, until further instructions 
could be had from the Protector. Letters then passed between the 
Protector and himself, in which, on the one hand, endeavours were 
made to bring him over as a party to the design of spoliation, and on 
the other, his steady refusal to become an accessary to the design was 
respectfully maintained. And thus, by the stand which he made, the 
iniquitous scheme was rendered abortive. 

The same commissioners were also occupied in presiding at a dis- 
putation appointed to be held at Cambridge, on the Sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper. Here Ridley set forth the true doctrine of the Real Pre- 
sence with powerful authorities from Scripture, and the ancient Catholic 
Fathers, proving that there was no oblation of Christ made in the Lord’s 
Supper. So convinced were the audience by the force of his arguments, 
that many of them would have translated’ Archbishop Cranmer’s book 
on that ubject into Latin. 

: 


The cond commission in which he was engaged, was for the pro- 
Z Z > 
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secution of the Anabaptist heresy“. In the case of the unhappy 
woman, Joan Bocher, who atoned, by a cruel death, for the obstinacy 
with which she adhered to her heretical opinions, we find him 
earnestly employed, together with Cranmer, in frequent conferences 
with her, in which they laboured, but wih ineffectual zeal, to reclaim 
her from her infatuation. He was also one of the commissioners who, 
some time after, signed the sentence of excommunication against Van 
Paris, for denying the Divinity of our Saviour. ‘That a man whose 
nature was the most kind and gentle, should have suffered himself to 
bear a part in the prosecutions of these deluded fanatics to the ex- 
tremity of death, we can only account for from the fury of the times, 
when great revolutions of opinion were in process, and when the minds 
of even the warmest advocates for a purer religion were not thoroughly 
purged from the ferocious, demoralizing spirit of Popery. 

Another commission on which he was employed—was one for in- 
quiring into the conduct of Bonner, now Bishop of London; who being 
questioned as to the doctrines, which he had preached in a sermon at 
Paul's Cross, instead of making any concession, only treated the Com- 
missioners withinsolence and contempt ; which occasioned his being sent 
a prisoner to the Marshalsea—and at length deprived of his bishopric. 

The deprivation of Bonner made an opening for the further promo- 
tion of Ridley. He was judged by the Council the fittest person to 
succeed to that important dignity, and receiving the appointment, was 
translated from Rochester to London +, in April of the year 1550, the 
bishopric of Westminster being at the same time dissolved and reunited 
to the See of London. He entered on the duties of his new diocese 
by a visitation of it, in which he enquired into disorders, and issued in- 
junctions of uniformity. It was in the course of this visitation also, 
that in order to remmve the superstitious notion of a sacrifice being 
performed by the priest, he had the altars removed in the churches, 
and tables substituted for them. 

The case of Bishop Gardiner, now a prisoner in the Tower, occupied 
much of the attention of the Council at this period. Endeavours were 
made to induce him to make such a submission as would lead to his 
liberation from confinement; but he also, like Bonner, resisted every 
proposal of conciliation. Ridley was actively concerned in the mea- 
sures adopted with regard to Gardiner. He was one of the Com- 





* This heresy arose from a perversion of the great principle of the reformation, 
that Scripture was the only rule of Faith, The Anabaptists misinterpreting this 
maxim, rejected all deductions from the text of Scripture, however plain and 
obvious, ‘The more extravagant of them maintained such principles as these, that 
a man regenerate could not sin—that though the outward man sinned, the inward 
man sinned not-—that there was no Trinity of Persons—that Christ was only a 
Holy Prophet, and not God at all—that all we had by Christ was that he taught 
us the way of heaven—that he took no flesh of the Virgin,—and that the Baptism 
of infants was not profitable, because it goetl: before faith. 

+ The Bishops in general through King Edward's reign, were upon good be 
haviour for their offices, having the express clause inserted in their patents, yamdin 
se bene gesserint—but with regard to Ridley’s present appointment, he was 
authorized to hold it for lite ;—durante vila sua natural, being the form in which 


i was conveycd to him, 
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missioners appointed to confer with him, and was also one of those 
from whom, every negociation having failed, Gardiner finally received 
sentence of deprivation. 

At the same time that he was engaged in this unwelcome business, 
he was also involved in that celebrated controversy respecting the use 
of the vestments in religious worship, which originating with the 
scruples of Hooper, Bishop elect of Gloucester, agitated not only 
England, but also the Reformed Churches on the Continent. 
Hooper indeed had imbibed his prejudices agajnst the use of the vest- 
ments from a residence at Zuric, whither he Kad fled when the act of 
the Six Articles passed, and by objecting to be consecrated in the 
Episcopal habit, raised the question in England. A conference began 
at first privately between Ridley and Hooper on the subject, but the 
matter at length attracted the notice of the Court, and as both the 
Archbishop and Ridley were resolute in not dispensing with the law 
which enforced the use of the habits, and Hooper as obstinately 
adhered to his scruples, the Bishops of Ely and Lincoln were appointed 
together with Ridley to confer with Hooper, and bring him, if possible, 
to a conformity of opinion. But it was not until measures of severity 
were adopted by the Council, who were anxious to obtain for the cause 
of the Reformation, one whom they knew to be capable of serving it 
well, that Hooper at length complied, so far as to be consecrated in a 
surplice and cope. 

Nearly at the same period, Ridley interested himself with charitable 
zeal, in providing relief for the numerous poor, who by the late spo- 
liation of Church lands and other endowments had been reduced to 


the greatest distress. By application to Sir William Cecil, the King’s 
Secretary, he succeeded in obtaining a grant of Bridewell, the ancient 


mansion of many English Kings, as an asylum for correcting and re- 
claiming vagrants, finding them work, and training up the young to 
useful trades. 

While he was thus active 
an ornament to his high station by the exemplary tenor of his privat 


ly engaged in public duties, he was no less 


life. Exercising a Christian watchfalness over himself, he was given 
to prayer and contemplation. With respect to his family he was care- 


ful and instructive. It was his practice as soon as he rose, and had 
dressed himself, to continue in private prayer half an hour; then to 
retire to his study, where he continued until ten o'clock, at which hour 
he came to common prayer with his family, and there daily read a lec- 
ture to them, beginning at the Acts of the Apostles, and so going re- 
gularly thrqugh St. Paul’s Epistles, giving to every one that could read 
a New Testament, and inducing them by rewards to learn by heart 
some chosen chapters, especially the 13th of the Acts. And to shew 
the rule of his conduct, he would have the 101st Psalm often repeated to 
his household ;—endeavouring to make his family a spectacle of vir- 
tue and honesty to others. After prayers he went to dinner, where, 
as the occasion required, he would converse with great wisdom and 
discretion—and sometimes with much liveliness. ‘This conversation 
he indulged for an hour after dinner, or else played at chess. He then 
returned to his study and remained there until five, except when inter 
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rupted by suitors or any business. Prayer with his family then fol- 
lowed as in the morning, after which he supped; then after another 
hour of relaxation he resumed the labour of his study, in which he was 
occupied until eleven at night, when he retired to private prayer, and 
after that to his repose. 

He was still Master of Pembroke Hall, but from the pressure of 
other duties, had not been able to give the advantage of his personal 
superintendence to the Society. We find him at this time (1552), 
visiting his College, where, by permission of the Bishop of Ely, he held 
an ordination. In returning to London, he stopped by the way at his 
house at Hadham ; and from thence waited on the Princess Mary, at 
Hunsdon. After a courteous reception from the Princess, he offered 
to preach before her the next Sunday if she would permit him. On 
hearing this, her countenance changed, and she was for some time 
silent,—at last she said; “ As for this matter | pray you, my Lord, make 
the answer to it yourself.” The Bishop proceeding to tell her, that his 
office and duty required lim to make this offer, she again desired 
him ‘‘to make the answer to himself, as he could not but know what it 
would be. Yet, if the answer must come from her, she added, the 
doors of the parish church should be open to him if he came, and that 
he might preach if he pleased, but that neither would she hear him, nor 
should any of her servants.” ‘‘ Madam,” said the Bishop, “I trust you 
will not refuse God’s word.” “I cannot tell,’ said the Princess, 
“‘what you call God’s word. ‘That is not God’s word now, which was 
God's word in my father’s days.” ‘The Bishop observed, “God's word 
is all one in all times, but has been better understood and practised 
in some ages than in others.” Upon which she could restrain her 
anger no longer, but told him, ‘‘ You durst not for your ears have 
avouched that for God’s word in my father’s days that now you do. 
As for your new books, [ thank God, I never read any of them: 
I never did, nor ever will.” Having indulged then in many invectives 
against the late public acts, of which she disclaimed the authority, she 
asked Ridley if he were one of the Council: on hearing that he was not, 
she observed, “ You might well enough, as the Council goeth now 
a-days ;” and parted from him with these words : “* My Lord, for your 
civility in coming to see me, I thank you; but for your offering to 
preach before me, I thank you not a whit.” After this the Bishop was 
conducted to the room where they had dined, where having drunk a 
glass of wine, he suddenly recollected himself, observing, “ surely 
I have done amiss.” Upon’ being asked the reason of this obser- 
vation, he reproached himself for having drunk in that place where 
God’s word had been refused, whereas, said he, “ if I had remembered 
my duty, I ought to have departed immediately, and to have shaken off 
the dust from my feet, for a testimony against this house.” These ex- 
pressions the Princess never forgave. 

Soon indeed he was destined to feel, that this avowal of his senti- 
ments had been more honest than prudent. Not a year passed, be- 
fore Mary had the power of wreaking her resentment upon him, and 


satiating her spirit of bigotry with the sacrifice of so illustrious a 
victim. But the short space of liberty and lite which remained to 
> 
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him, was not without its active usefulness. He had already shewn 
his.care for the poor in providing in some measure for their relief. His 
charity was further shewn, in his obtaining a grant of linen from the 
spoils of the Church *, which had in many instances been wantonly 
diverted to common uses by the rapacity of private individuals, for the 
benefit of the hospital of Christ’s Church, then recently founded. It 
was at his instance also, and through the impression produced by a 
sermon which he had preached on charity before the King, that those 
munificent royal grants were made, by which the poor population were 
provided with relief in distinct classes; the infirm both in mind and 
body, the old, and orphans, forming one class,—the sick and wounded, 
a second,—the idle and disorderly, a third,—with separate endow- 
ments appropriated to them. 

Had the life, indeed, of Edward been prolonged, it was intended 
that Ridley should receive new accession of honour, in his promotion 
to the See of Durham, vacated by the deprivation of Tonstal—but the 
premature death of the King occurred before his translation could be 
effected. 

Immediately upon the death of the King, he was employed by the 
Council, then entirely under the influence of the Duke of Northum- 
berland, in recommending from the pulpit at Paul’s Cross, the claims 
of the Lady Jane Grey to the succession of the throne. But the people, 
not disposed to concede the disposal of the crown to the ambitious 
views of Northumberland, scarcely listened with patience to the dis- 
course ; and even the Protestant party, preferring a trust in the fair 
promises of Mary, who pledged herself to make no innovation on the 
established religion, to the alternative of a government decidedly Pro- 
testant, but swayed by Northumberland, who was the object of 
universal detestation. ‘The Lady Jane being thus compelled to recede 
from her pretensions, and Mary being called to the throne by the 
voice of the people, Ridley, with others who had openly opposed 
themselves to her claims, hastened thereupon to meet her at Framling- 
ham, to implore her mercy. But mercy was not designed for so dis- 
tinguished anopponent. He was immediately taken into custody, and 
conveyed to the Tower, on the 26th of July, 1553, performing the 
journey on a lame horse. 

Bonner, being released soon after from his imprisonment in the Mar- 
shalsea, lost no time in using his interest with the Queen to have his 
sentence of deprivation reversed. Delegates were appointed accord- 
ingly to examine his cause, and by these it was decided, that the sen- 
tence against him was rashly attempted to his prejudice, and was null in 
law, and the decreed him therefore to be restored to the possession of 





* The Church was so robbed of its revenues, that many persons in holy orders 
were compelled to apply themselves for a subsistence to mechanical trades or 
mean employments. ‘The lay patrons, who had purchased rectories and advow- 
sons of the Crown, either farmed their benefices, appointing the rent at their own 
pleasure, or else held the benefices in their own hands, and allowed five or six 
pounds a year to a clerk, who never came near them. Many clergymen fiom 
poverty were carpenters and tailors, and some kept ale-ho''ses, 
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his bishopric, with allits rights and appurtenances ; allowing him to take 
his course for the expenses and incommodities of his imprisonment. 

A bill was then brought into Parliament, to make void all leases 
which Ridley had granted. But the Parliament was not prepared to 
concur with the iniquity of Bonner, and the bill was thrown out. 

Inveterate, however, as the Queen was against him, it appears that 
he might yet have saved his life, if he would have brought over 
the weight of his learning and authority to that religion which 
was after her heart. ‘l'o hold out such inducement to him, he was 
treated with more respect and indulgence than the other prisoners in 
the Tower, having the liberty of walking about within its boundaries, 
Neither compliment nor argument were spared to win him over. On 
one occasion he was invited to dine at the Lieutenant’s table with Secre- 
tary Bourne, Feckenham, Dean of St. Paul’s, and others, (who acted in 
reality as Commissioners from the Queen to examine him) when-a 
debate took place respecting the controverted points in religion, and 
especially on the doctrine of the Lord’s Supper. But nothing was ex- 
torted from him in this conference, in which he set forth his opinion 
against transubstantiation with great triumph of authority and reason 
over his adversaries. 

Cranmer and Latimer were now his companions in imprisonment, 
having been sent soon after him to the Tower. He thus enjoyed the 
opportunity of conferring with these, his noble fellow-martyrs, upon 
those matters for which they were now suffering together, and of 
strengthening his own faith by their concurrent expositions of the truth. 
With Latimer he entered more particularly into a minute conference in 
writing on the several articles, in which they dissented from the creed 
of Rome. 

Ridley derived so much comfort from this conference, that he sought 
to relieve his mind again by a second, in which he stated further his 
objections to the mass, and begged the counsel and assistance of 
Latimer, whom he addresses as an old soldier and an expert warrior 
in the Lord’s service. ‘This second conference was occasioned by the 
importunity of Gardiner and Bonner, who, through their emissaries, 
laboured to induce him to be present at the mass, that they might thus 
appear to the world to have gained him over to their cause. ‘lo them 
Ridley alludes, under the names of Diotrephes and Antonius *, placing 
in the mouth of Antonius the objections which it is his purpose to refute. 

Hitherto, the three distinguished prisoners had been confined in 
separate apartments in the Tower. Wyatt's rebellion, which broke out 
after their commitment, had now crowded the Tower with State prison- 
ers to such a degree, that they were from this time confined all together 
in one apartment—a circumstance which proved some alleviation to 
their sufferings, as they were thus enabled to confer more freely, and 





* This Antonius, Ridley informs Latimer, was ‘ a most cruel Bishop of the 
Arians, and a very violent persecutor of them that were Catholics and of a right 
judgment, to whom Hunric, a tyrant of the Vandals, committed his authority, to 
turn the true Christians to his false religion, or else to punish and torment them.’ 
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to strengthen each other, as well by argument, as by the spectacle of 
pious and courageous resignation which each presented to the other. 

When they had been imprisoned already some months, a little before 
Easter, in the course of March, 1554, they were all removed to Ox- 
ford, to undergo the solemn mockery of a disputation and trial, before 
the Convocation assembled there for the purpose of debating points 
relative to the doctrine of the Corporal Presence. On their reaching 
Oxtord, their persecutors, with a malice which spoke their sentence to 
be predetermined before they had been heard, increased the rigour of 
their confinement—they were deprived of every fhing but the garments 
which they wore ;—their own servants were removed from them, stran- 
gers being appointed to attend them,—and they were kept severally 
ipart from each other. 

he Commissioners having met on the 14th of April, and opened 
the Convocation in great state, with the celebration of a mass of the 
Holy Ghost,—in the afternoon of the same day, the three Prelates 
were separately brought before them, and interrogated as to the 
articles proposed, from which having expressed their dissent, 
they were re-committed to their prison, each having his day of 
disputation appointed for him to answer for himself. Ridley signified 
his perfect readiness to defend the cause in which he had engaged ; 
answering that “ as long as God gave him life, he should not only have 
his heart, but also his mouth and pen, to defend his truth.” He only 
required time and books. ‘The Tuesday following being the day on 
which he was appointed to appear before them, they conceded to him 
the use of his books until that time. 

On Tuesday accordingly Ridley came before the Commissioners, and 
defended the true doctrine of the Real Presence against the gross inter- 
pretation of his Papist adversaries—fourteen of whom advanced to sup- 
port each other against him. With great learning and dexterity, he 
turned the very authorities to which they appealed against themselves, 
shewing that even the Fathers *, on whom they rested so much, were 
clearly against their erroneous views. The proceedings were con- 
ducted, as in the case of the two other illustrious disputants, with great 
tumult and uproar from the prejudiced assembly, and in the absence of 
sound reason to parry his arguments, he was silenced by the clamour 
of his dogmatic and sophistical assailants. 

On Friday, April 20th, the three Prelates were again brought toge- 
ther before the Commissioners, and required peremptorily to say whe- 
ther they would subscribe the articles proposed, and, on their refusing, 
to subscribe, sentence was pronounced, that they were no members of 
the Church.’ They were then condemned as heretics. During the 
reading of their sentence they were asked, whether they would turn or 





* Gloucester Ridley very justly censures the opinion of Gilpin, that Cranmer and 
Ridley were wrong in appealing to the tathers and schoolmen for confutation of 
the Papists, for surely no argument could be more effectual with such men, than 
that which exposed the futility of those authorities, under which they took retuge 


trom the cogency of arguments derived from the Scriptures alone. 
; ) 
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no: but they bade them “ read on in the name of God, for they were 
not minded to turn.” 

After the sentence of condemnation was passed on them, Ridley in 
his turn observed : “ Although I be not of your company, yet doubt I 
not but my name is written in another place, whither this sentence will 
send us sooner, than we should by the course of nature have come.” 
He was then taken away to the Sheriff’s house. 

On the Monday following the Commissioners left Oxford, but before 
their departure, Dr. Glin, Dr. Young, the Vice-Chancellor of Cam- 
bridge, who had succeeded Ridley in the mastership of Pembroke Hall, 
and Dr. Oglethorpe, of Oxford, came to the Sheriff's house, where 
Glin, in the presence of the other two, asked Ridley’s pardon for his 
rude treatment of him in the disputation. Ridley, though at first hurt 
at such conduct from an old aeqfiaintance and friend, had already for- 
given the injury in his heart, resolving it into a time-serving infirmity 
on the part of his former friend. He then frankly forgave him, wishing 
him the clear knowledge of the Gospel truth, and praying, “ that all 
offences remitted, not only to him, but to all others, they might all, 
being perfectly reconciled, be admitted together to the mansions of 
their heavenly Father.” 

Immediately after the sentence Ridley wrote an expostulatory letter 
to Dr. Weston, the Prolocutor, complaining that the promise of having 
his answers submitted to his inspection as they had been taken by the 
notaries *, had not yet been performed—and that sentence of con- 
demnation was pronounced before his cause had been as fully heard as 
he had been led to expect. This letter producing no effect, he again 
wrote to Dr. Weston, briefly to the same purport, but with as little 
success. He also sent to Cranmer a copy of his answers to the three 
propositions which formed the articles of debate, with a letter express- 
ing both his own resignation, and encouragement to his fellow-sufferer, 
concluding with these emphatic words, “ ‘Turn or burn.” 

The proceedings against the three Prelates having been carried to 
this point, it remained yet for the Queen’s Council, with the assistance 
of the Judges, to decide, what further measures should be adopted to- 
wards them. Bonner, who had summoned the convocation, by which 
they were tried, had no authority for the act, as the Queen herself dis- 
claimed any Ecclesiastical supremacy, and the existing laws excluded 
that of the Pope. It was necessary, therefore, in order to sanction the 
proceedings, that the Parliament should first meet, and reinstate the 
Pope in his former authority. 

In the meantime, while the proceedings were thus suspended, not- 
withstanding the evident illegality of all that had been done, the Prelates 
were treated with unabated rigour. They were still separated from 
each other, and debarred the liberty of conversation, except at their 
meals, when their keepers were present with them. Ridley was now 
guarded with even greater strictness than the other Prelates, being placed 
under the custody of Irish, the Mayor of Oxford, whose wife, an old 





* Jewel, afterwards Bishop of Salisbury, was one of the notaries appointed 
by Cranmer and Ridley to write down the disputation, 
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woman of morose and superstitious temper, even made a merit 
of adding to the severity of his confinement. But that which cheered 
them in the gloom of their seclusion, was to find that their conduct 
was the theme of congratulation among the Protestants, who wrote 
from their prisons, to express their exultation at the noble stand which 
had been made for the sake of the Gospel. To these congratulations 
Ridley replied, by a general address in Latin to the whole company of 
the persecuted sufferers, exhorting them to persevere as “ valiant 
combatants of the Lord, and maintain the faith of the Gospel now 
militant.” } 

Nor were the labours of Ridley, or of his fe llow-prisoners, inter- 
mitted, as far as their situation permitted them to be serviceable to the 
cause of religion. Frequent as they were in prayer, they yet devoted 
much of their time to the defence of their opinions. Ridley, when at 
last he was deprived of implements of writing, cut the lead of his 
prison windows into pencils, and wrote in the margin of the books 
which he was suffered to retain. 

England, at length, being reconciled to the Pope, and the statute 
against heretics being revived, a commission was granted by Cardinal 
Pole, the Legate, for the trial of suspected persons. ‘This was towards 
the close of the year 1554. Immediately upon this, several executions 
of Protestants took place. But still some delay occurred, with regard to 
the disposal of the three Prelates at Oxford, in consequence chiefly of 
the ambitious designs of Gardiner, who looked with a malignant eye at 
the advancement of Pole, and was desirous of keeping the See of Canter- 
bury filled, until a more favourable opportunity should offer for his 
own succession to that dignity. ‘The accession of Cardinal Caraffa, 
who was an implacable enemy to Pole, to the Papal throne, afforded 
better prospects to the ambition of Gardiner, and there was then less 
occasion to interrupt the course of the proceedings. 

The Bishops of Lincoln, Gloucester, and Bristol, were accord- 
ingly appointed Commissioners, by authority from the Legate, 
for the prosecution of Latimer and Ridley, who received a citation 
to appear before them on the S0th of September. The Commis- 
sioners being assembled on that day, in the Divinity School at 
Oxford, Ridley was brought before them. Some altercation first 
arose with him, as to the point of shewing respect to the Pope and the 
Legate, by taking off the cap at the mention of their names, which 
Ridley re fused to do, SO as to imply any acknowledgment of the Papal 
authority—and as he persisted in his refusal, the Bishop of Lincoln 
commanded one of the Beadles to take the cap off his head. To this 
he readily submitted. The business of the day then opened with an 
address trom the Bishop of Lincoln, who exhorted Ridley to renounce 
his opinions, and return to the bosom of the Church of Rome. The dis- 
cussion then turned on the supremacy of the Pope, in which Ridley 
was too well fortified with arguments, for the advocates of the Papal 
cause to be able to make any impressionon him. ‘They quickly, there- 
fore, turned from the discussion—the Bishop of Lincoln informing him 
that they were not met to dispute with him, but only to receive his 
answers either affirmatively or negatively to the articles originally 


proposed. He then entered upon cach of the articl Sy and repeal ! 
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the dissent from them which he had before expressed, adding some 


observations on each, so as to render his meaning more explicit. 
Being dismissed for that day, he was ordered to appear again before 


them, at St. Mary’s Church, at eight o’clock on the following morning. 
He was permitted in the meantime to have the use of pen, ink, paper 
and books, that he might write down his answers more cl arly if he 
pleased. 

Appearing again before the Commissioners at the appointed time, 
after a similar altercation as on the day before about the ceremony of 
uncovering the head at the name of the Pope, and an exhortation also 
is before to return to the Church of Rome, he was called upon by the 
Bishop of Lincoln, to produce his answers to the articles in writing, 

vreeably to the permission which had been given him. He then took 
heet of paper out of his bosom, and began to read what he had 
written, but the Bishop of Lincoln commanded the Beadle to take 
it from him. He remonstrated against such treatment, but finding 
that the Bishop would not suffer his answer to be read unless it was 
first delivered to the Commissioners, he was obliged to submit. The 
Bishop having obtained possession of the writing, only declared the 
sense of it, but would not suffer it to be read on the pretext of its 
containing words of blasphemy. And thus the specious promise, 
which had been made to him, was artfully disappointed. Being re- 
quired again to give a determinate answer to the several articles, he 
only referred to his former answers, as well on the day before, as on 
his first appearance before the convocation. The proceedings were 
concluded with an address from the Bishop of Gloucester, and with the 
final sentence of condemnation, pronounced by the Bishop of Lincoln. 
I'he tenor of this sentence was, that he should be degraded from the 
degree of Bishop, from Priesthood, and all Ecclesiastical order—that 
he was no longer a member of the Church, and therefore was given 
over to the secular powers, to receive due punishment of them accord- 
ing to the temporal laws, They further excommunicated him by the 
freat excommunication, 

They then delivered him as a prisoner to the Mayor,—and Latimer 
after him having received a like sentence, the two Prelates, henceforth, 
only awaited the severe execution of the law, to which they were now 
fully consigned. But still every method was tried to make a convert 
of Ridley. The Papists justly regarding him as the great originater 
of the imputed heresy in the doctrine of the Lord’s Supper, 
which they were now bending all their efforts to suppress, felt the im- 
portance of gaining him, above all, over to their party, as their most 
formidable antagonist, and one whose opinion carried the greatest 
weight among the Protestants. A retractation from him, it was not un- 
reasonably presumed, would have spread a contagious influence through 
the body itself, which reposed so much confidence in his learning and 
sincerity of judgment, But happily their efforts were unavailing. No 
allurements could shake the constancy of purpose with which he had 
devoted himself to suffer all things for the truth. 

Now it was that he wrote his pathetic “ farewell,” which he designed 
to be published after his death. It is an affecting memorial of his 


g affection for his triends, an is country, and the Church ; ex- 
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pressing his love and gratitude to those from whom he had experienced 
kind offices in various ways, and his heartfelt sorrow for the fallen 
state of religion. He also wrote a farewell to the prisoners and exiles 
in Christ’s cause, encouraging them to patience and perseverance in the 
good work which they had undertaken. 

Then followed the ceremony of his degradation. Brookes, Bishop of 
Gloucester, with Marshal, Vice-Chancellor of Oxford, and others, came 
to him at the Mayor’s house, where he was still confined, on the 15th 
of October, and solicited him once more to recant with the offer of 
mercy from the Queen. As they found him infmoveable as ever, they 
proceeded to divest him formally of his Ecclesiastical functions. It 
is remarkable in the Bishop of Gloucester’s conduct, that he would not 
consider him as a Bishop *, and only degraded him accordingly from 
the order of Priesthood. He was forcibly invested accordingly with 
the habiliments of a Roman Priest—the chalice and wafer were held in 
his hands, for he refused to hold them himself—and Brookes proceeded 
to read a Latin instrument for his degradation. Then they put a book 
into his hands, saying, ‘‘ We take from thee the office of preaching the 
Gospel ;” at which he sighed, looking up towards heaven, and said, “ O 
Lord God, forgive them this their wickedness.” Then they removed 
the surplice off him, and so divested him of his functions. The ceremony 
being completed, he craved permission to speak to them, but they said, 
they could hold no conversation with one who was out of the Church. 
He then counselled the Bishop of Gloucester to consult the treatise of 
Bertram, which had been so effectual to his own conviction—and as the 
Bishop was turning away in disdain of such an appeal, changing the sub- 
ject, he prayed him only to listen to him in a matter of worldly concern ; 
upon which he produced a supplication to the Queen, which he had pre- 
pared, in behalf of his sister and her husband, and several others who 
had been involved in misfortune by his fall. He then read the suppli- 
cation. On coming to that part of it where he touched upon his sister’s 
sufferings, he could not refrain himself, but burst into tears. When 
he had recovered himself, he said: “This is nature that moveth me, 
but I have now done.” Then he proceeded in reading it to the end. 
Bishop Brookes, having heard the paper read, shewed some symptom of 
a better feeling than that which he had hitherto betrayed—saying, 
“Indeed, Master Ridley, your request in this supplication is very law- 
ful and honest, therefore, [ must needs in conscience speak to the 
Queen’s Majesty for them.” A few words more were exchanged between 
them on this subject—and then the Bishop of Gloucester called the 
Bailiffs and delivered Ridley to them in charge, to keep him safely 
from conversing with any one, and to bring him to the place of execu- 
tion when they were commanded. 

Beholding the conclusion of his life so near at hand, Ridley could 
not forbear breaking forth into an exclamation of thanks to the grace of 


* In all the previous processes he had been considered as holding the rank of 
a Bishop; this conduct may have proceeded, if not from the private opinion of 
Brookes founded on some objection as to the form of his consecration, from an 
after-thought on the part of his enemies, in order to diminish the authority of a 
man, whom they had ineffectually shewn themselves so anxious to reelaim, 
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God, which had rendered him thus triumphant in affliction. This ex- 
asperated the Bishop of Gloucester, who accused him of acting the part 
of a Pharisee in this exclamation—to which he replied, “ that he gave 
God alone the glory, and confessed himself a miserable sinner.” As the 
company were leaving him, a Warden from one of the Colleges desired 
him to repent and forsake his erroneous opinion. “Sir,” said Ridley, 
“repent you, for you are out of the truth, and I pray God (if it be his 
blessed will) have mercy upon you, and grant you the understanding of his 
word.” ‘The Warden only resented this charitable wish with reproaches 
of obstinacy and perverseness. 

After the company were gone, he prepared himself for his death, 
which was ordered to take place the following day, with an admirable 
cheerfulness of spirit. He called it his marriage; in the evening he 
washed his beard and his legs, as*in preparation for a festal ceremony. 
At supper, he invited Mrs. Irish and the rest of the company to his mar- 
riage the next morning; and wishing his sister to be present, he asked 
her husband, Mr. Shipside, whether she could endure to be present at 
the scene, and hearing from him that he believed she would have the 
fortitude to come, he expressed great satisfaction at it. ‘The discourse 
which passed, melted even Mrs. Irish into tears, who before had shewn 
such relentless severity in her behaviour. The evidence of this sensibility 
towards him, after the unkindness he had received from her, was not 
lost upon Ridley, who then addressed himself to her with much tender- 
ness, bidding her to be composed, as “ though his breakfast would be 
somewhat sharp and painful, yet he was sure his supper would be more 
pleasant and sweet.” 

When they rose from the table, his brother Shipside offered to watch 
all night with him. But he would not suffer him, saying, “ that he 
minded (God willing) to go to bed and to sleep as quietly that night as 
ever he did in his life.” 

The next morning, the preparations for the execution of Latimer and 
himself being completed, in a ditch over against Balliol College, of which 
Bishop Brookes was at that time Master, the two Martyrs were brought 
forth in the custody of the Mayor and Bailiffs. 

First came Ridley, dressed in a handsome black gown, furred, faced 
with points, such as he used to wear in his episcopal character, with a 
tippet of velvet, also furred, about his neck, a velvet night-cap on his 
head, and his square cap upon that, walking to the stake between the 
Mayor and one of the Aldermen. As he passed by the chamber where 
the Archbishop was confined, he looked up in hope of seeing him at 
the window, and speaking to him, but the Archbishop was at that 
moment engaged with some Papists in disputation, and therefore 
could not be seen. Arriving at the stake before Latimer, he there 
earnestly lifted up his hands and eyes to heaven. Shortly after Latimer 
came up, upon which, with a cheerful countenance, Ridley ran to him, 
embraced and kissed him, and comforted him, saying: “ Be of good 
heart brother, for God will either assuage the fury of the flame, or 
else strengthen us to abide it.” Then, moving to the stake, he kneeled 
down and kissed it, and prayed earnestly, as did Latimer also. Both 
then rising, conferred together a little while. 

A sermon followed*by Dr. Smith, in which, among many false asser- 
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tions, whi h it shoc ke 1 them to] ar, not only were their opini ns 1ul- 
1 _ 


- > + . +] « . 
riously set forth as heretical, but their constancy in death was misrepre- 


sented, as the desperation of abandoned men. Ridley would have repliec 


to the sermon, but his mouth was forcibly stopped, as he attempted to 
speak, by the Vice-Chancellor and Bailiffs. They would only suffer him to 
spe ak in ease he would recant, saying, that then his life should be pi ed, 
but on no other terms. ** Well then,’ said he, “‘so long as the breath is in 


} 
| 


my body, I will never deny my Lord Christ and his known truth. God’s 
will be done in me.” And with that he rose up and said, with a loud 
voice * Well then, I commit my cause to Afmighty God, who will 
judge all indifferently. : 

He then began to disrobe himself for the stake. Taking off 


} 
I 


gown and tippet, he gave them to his brother Shipside. Some part of 
his apparel he gave to others, a d some the Bailifts took. Hy also 
+] | 


} ] ] } 
gave away several small 1 morials of himself to the by-standers, who 


were many of them deeply affected and weeping. Some plucked the points 
of his hose. Each person accounted himself happy in getting ever so 
shght a token of him. 

Being stripped to his shirt and truss, he would have been burned in 
these, but Shipside preva led on him to pull off the latter, as it might 
increase his pain, and if preserved, might be serviceable to a poor man. 
Then, standing at the stake upon a stone, lifting up his hands, he 
prayed : * O heavenly Father, I give unto thee most hearty thanks, for 
that thou hast called me to be a professor of thee even unto death. | 
beseech thee, Lord God, take mercy upon the realm of England, and 
deliver the same from all her enemies.” 

As they were securing the chain which bound the two Martyrs toge- 
ther to the stake, he shook it, and bade the smith “ knock it in hard, for 
the flesh would have its course.” Shipside then brought him some 
gunpowder in a bag, and was proce eding to tie it about his neck, when 
he asked what it was, and being informed, said: ‘‘I take it to be sent 
of God, therefore, I will receive it as sent by him. And have you any 
for my brother?” meaning Latimer. Being answered in the affirmative, 


he de ir d hat some shoul L be ive o| im also, lest it should be too late, 
j ' i I , me 

He then addressed himself to Lord Williams, who was in attendance 

on the spot. by command of the Queen, to see the execution duly per- 
i as 7 I 


formed without tumult or int rruption—repeating the same request as 
that contained in his supplication to the Queen, in behalf of his dis- 
tressed relatives and others, who had been despoiled of their rights 
through the unfeeling avarice of Bonner *. So mindful was he even in 
his own most bitter extremity, of the wants and distresses of others. 


How does Ridley shine here in comparison with Bonner? When he suc- 
ceeded Bonner in the diocese of London, he was careful to do his predecessor no 
harm, giving him liberty to remove all his property, and preserving for him what- 
ever he left. He paid him for the lead which he had bought for the repairs of the 
louse and church; and paid also fifty-three or fifty-five pounds remaining due to 
Bonner’s servants. ‘Towards Bonner's mother and sister he shewed peculiar con- 
sideration. That they might not feel their change of fortune, he always sent fos 
them to dinner and supper, and placed Mrs, Bonner at the upper end of his table, 
even though any of the King’s Council happene 1 to dine with him; saying, * By 
your Lordship’s favour, this place of right and custom igh 0 my mother Bonne: 
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And now ensued the last scene of this cruel tragedy. A faggot was 
brought kindled, and laid at the feet of Ridley, whom bis venerable 
fellow-martyr then addressed for the last time, bidding him take com- 
fort and encouragement from the glorious effects which he trusted 
would follow the transaction of that day. As the flames advanced 
upon him, Ridley cried out with a loud voice: ‘ Into thy hands, O 
Lord, | commend my spirit. O Lord receive my spirit.” While La- 
timer, on the other side, echoed these accents of devout resignation 
with the earnest prayer, ‘‘O Father of heaven, receive my soul.” 

But while the sufferings of Latimer were quickly terminated, Rid- 
ley’s were more protracted. ‘The fire on his side was so ill managed 
by piling too great a quantity of faggots over the furze, that it first 
burned beneath only. Perceiving this, he desired those about him “ for 
Christ’s sake to let the fire come eto him.” His brother, hearing his 
request, with an ill-judged kindness, in order to rid him more quickly 
ot lis pain, heaped on more taggots, so that the fire, still smouldering 
underneath with an intense heat, consumed the lower extremities of his 
body before it touched the upper. In the agony of his sufferings, he 


was seen leaping up and down under the faggots, and heard calling out, 
‘ J cannot burn, | cannot burn.” Hence it was that after his legs 


were burned, the side towards the spectators appeared entirely un- 
touched by the flame. Yet even in this torment, he ceased not to call 
upon God, intermingling cries of agony with ejaculations for mercy, 
Thus he continued crying out without relief, until one of the by- 
standers with his bill removed the pile of faggots, and the fire then 
flaming up, he wrested himself towards it. At last the flame having 
reached the gunpowder, he was seen to move no more, but burned on 
the other side ; and either trom the chain loosing, or by the overpoise 
of his body, fell over the chain, down at Latimer’s feet. 

Bitter indeed was the ordeal through which this holy man of God 
was ordained to pass to his eternal recompence ; but an end, sanctified 
as his was by such meek and fervent piety, and so correspondent with 
the previous course of a life consecrated to the service of his Lord, may 
be justly regarded as a mark of the distinguished favour of God, who 
chastens those wliom he loves, and proportions his trials to the ability 
of his servants to bear them. 

Worthy was he to suffer with Latimer, as Latimer was to suffer with 
him. ‘They were united in their zeal and their labours for the Gospel, 
and it was meet, therefore, that they should not be divided in the last 
triumphant scene of their faith—as valiant veterans, buckling on each 
others armour for the conflict, and animating each other both by word 
and example. If Latimer, by a just appellation, was termed “the 
Apostle of the English,” in reference to the bold simplicity of his cha- 
racter, Ridley, perhaps, without derogating from the honour of Cran- 
mer, may not unaptly be designated as the Father of the English Re- 
formation. Without the active guidance and co-operation of Cranmer, 
who brought the practical wisdom of the Statesman to the adminis- 
tration of the affairs of religion, the work of the Reformation certainly 
would not have made that progress which it did in the short space, 
from its early and imperfect beginnings in the reign of Henry VIII. to 
its fuller developement at the death of Edward VI, But the learning 
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and the piety of Ridley first shook the foundation of that formidable 
barrier to the truth which the doctrine of transubstantiation presented, 
and thus purified the reformed religion, according to that standard of 
Scriptural orthodoxy, which has now for nearly three centuries stood 
the test of jealous and impartial examination, and bids fair, (only may 
we, and our children after us, have the wisdom to know its value) to 
render the Church of England the dk pository and safeguard of the 
faith, against the encroachments of antichristian heresy, from whatever 
quarter they may threaten, to the end of the woyld. 





SERMON ON REDEMPTION BY THE BLOOD 
OF CHRIST. 


Co.oss. i. 19, 20, 
For if please d the Fat ‘cr that in Him should all fulness de il; a) d 
har ing made pea ¢ through the blood of his €ross, by Him to re ont ile 


all things unto Himself. 


Tue sublime and glorious doctrine of Redemption by the blood of 
Christ, has too often been regarded by the children of this world as a 
matter of obscurity and doubt. It was in the first instance rejected with 
scorn by the philosophical Gentile and the stubborn Jew; and in sub 
sequent times it has either been admitted in a qualified sense, or utterly 
renounced by those rash interpreters of Scripture, who consider their 
own fallible understandings as the measure of Divine truth. The true 
Christian, however, who has been accustomed from his infancy to “ re- 
ceive with meekness the engrafted word;” embraces the doctrine of 
Christ crucified with implicit faith, as the vital principle of all religion, 
and the foundation of every hope. He discovers many traces of it in 
the earliest parts of the Sacred Volume, and sees it more clearly deve- 
loped in the writings of the Prophets. In the Gospe 1 the Redeemer is 
emphatically described, as the “* Lamb of God that taketh away the 
sins of the world ;” and in the Apostolical Epistles the same truth is 
inculcated in terms so clear and unequivocal, that none who are free 
from prejudice can fail to understand them in their plain and literal sense. 
This doctrine is expressed with peculiar force in the chapter from 
] 


which my text is taken. The Apostle having saluted the Colossian 


Church in his usual manner, proceeds to expatiate on the office and 


supereminent,dignity of our Saviour Christ, “ in whom we have re- 
demption through his blood even the forgiveness of our sins. Who is 
the image of the invisible God, the first-born of every creature. For 
by Him were all things created that are in heaven, and that are in earth, 
visible and invisible, whether they be thrones, or domimions, or princi- 
palities, or powers: all things were created by him and for him: and 
He is before all things, and by Him all things consist. And He is the 
head of the body, the Church: who is the beginning, the first-born 
from the dead, that in all things he might have the pre-eminence. For 
it pleased the Father that in him should all fulness dwell: and, having 
D2 
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made peace through the blood of his cross, by Him to reconcile alf 
thin to himself.” 
Whatever ditliculty may here occur in the precise interpretation 


of particular expressions, the general spirit of the passage 1s too clear 


to be mistaken. ‘lhe \p ystle affirms, that we have redemption through 
the blood of Christ that Hi is the ima ze of the invisible God—that 


Hy creat d all things in heaven and nh ith—that he is the Head of 
the Church—that he is the person who first ck stroyed the power of 


death by rising from the grave;—and that he has the pre-eminence in 
- } 


all things. “ For it pleased the Father that in Him should all fulness 
dwell. Phe words must be referred to Christ in his capacity of 
Red he world His Godl Lhadt i sufficiently established 
Ledeel r of the world. fiis God id had been suimMciently establishnec 
. * 
in the preceding verses, where He is said to be the Creator and Pre- 
. : 7 . , 

rver of all thin 1 heaven and in earth—of the spiritual and ma- 
terial world f human and celic bei f thrones, dominions, 
principalities, and power Now He who created all things must 
bli if be uncreated; but Christ, accord to the Apostle did create 
all tl 3, 1 is consequently true and et il God, “* King of kings 

1 7 ] f lord : 

lJ | 

HH enforced this doctrine, as a fundamental article of Christian 
} f the Apostl pro is to describe the everlasting God in his 

i 

ume character of Mee or ind Redeemer. “it pleased the 
Father that in Him should all fulness dwell. ‘The fulness of power, 
elon i wisdom, dwelt in Christ from all eternity, as constituent 
varts of his Divin ture. When at length the redemption of man- 
} , 
kind was ordained, it seemed fit to Almighty wisdom, that the person 


1 } ] ] . uy 
who was to accomplish this mighty work, should possess every high 


and glorious attribute in full perfection. This was essential to the 
designs ot Providence. ‘* No man,’ says the Psalmist, sis may re¢ deem 
his brother, nor make agreement unto God for him; for it cost more 
to redeem their souls.” To offer an effectual atonement for sin—to 
break the barriers of the grave—and to make intercession for a fallen 
world before the throne of God, was a work beyond the reach of men 
or angels. “ It pleased the Father,” therefore—it was decreed in his 
wise and righteous counsels, that ‘ all fulness’—the plenitude of wis- 
dom and of orace, of sanctity and power, should be seated in Him 
who was appointed Saviour of the world. And further, it pleased the 
Kathe r, having ma le peace through the blood ol his cross, by Him to 
reconcile all things to Himself. Here we are plainly taught that we 
are not saved by the mere promulgation of the Gospel, nor by the 
simple acknowledgment of religious truth, but by the blood of Christ. 
Had nothing more been requisite for our salvation, than instruction and 
example, there would have been no necessity for the incarnation and 


the sacrifice of God’s own Son. But the case was otherwise. Man 


had fallen from his innocence, and had incurred the wrath of God. 
An atonement was required both for original and actual sin, before he 
could be restored to his Creator’s favour. ‘ Without shedding of 
blood,” says the Apostle, “there is no remission.” Such was the or- 
dinance of God ; and it ill becomes us to institute a presyymptuous 
inquiry into the wisdom and propriety of this awful dispensation. 
Whi r sins covld have been forgiven if Christ had not died upon 
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the cross, is a question which can never be determined by human rea- 
soning. It is our duty, therefore, to abstain from such idle specula- 
tions ; and steadily to fix our minds on those truths which are ex- 
plicitly revealed. The Scriptures plainly teach us that the blood of 
Christ was the appointed instrument of expiation. Our blessed Lord 
declared that he would give his flesh for the life of the world; and 
that “ his blood was shed for many for the remission of sins.” No man 
who considers these expressions with an impartial mind, and is compe- 
tent to form a judgment of their sense, can question the eflicacy of our 
Saviour’s passion in expiating the sins of man}ind ; nor will he ceas 
to adore and glorify that gracious Being who was content to bleed 
upon the cross that we might be rescued from everlasting misery. 

It may, however, be thought that the language of my text requires 
some further explanation—“ having made peace by the blood of his 
cross by Him to reconcile all things to Himself.” The peace here 
spoken of, is evidently the peace between God and man. In another 
place St. Paul describes all mankind before our Saviour’s death as 
“enemies” to God: and again, speaking of our Lord’s passion, he 
says, “having slain the enmi/y thereby "—1. e. the enmity which sub- 
sisted between God and man. Now the guilt which had caused this 
enmity must be ascribed exclusively to man. God continued, as he 
ever was, “ merciful, and gracious, long-suffering, and abundant in 
goodness and truth; ” but man lad departed so far from original 
righteousness, as to be regarded in the light of an enemy even by his 
compassionate Creator. In this state of things, God is said in my 
text, and in other passages of Scripture, to have reconciled the world 
to Himself by the blood of his Son. The ordinary meaning of the 
word reconcile is either to render propitious, or to restore to favour. 
It is used with the same latitude in Sc ripture " “Tf thou bring thy gift 
to the altar, and there rememberest that thy brother hath aught against 
thee, leave there thy gift before the altar, and go thy way; first be re- 
conciled to thy brother, and then come and offer thy gift.” Here the 
person offending is described as the party to be reconciled to him who 
had been offended—* first be reconciled to thy brother "—be restored 
to amity with him, by making such concessions, and agreeing to such 
terms, as he may require. In the same sense 5t. Paul uses the word. 
“‘ When we were enemies, we were reconciledto God :” although he was 
justly offended at our iniquities, we were r¢ stored to his favour by the 
death of his Son. In another passage the same Apostle has said, 
* God was in Christ, reconciling the world to himself.” The Godhead 
dwelt in the person of Jesus Christ, for the purpose of rendering Him- 
self propitious to a sinful world. A similar application of the word 
occurs in my text. It is clear, then, that both in the common and 
the scriptural sense of the expression, to r¢ econcile man to God, and to 
reconcile God to man, amounts to the same thing +. It signifies to make 


aTokara\\acow—Ciat\acow—and carad\X\acow —are used almost indiscrimi- 
vately by the writers of the New Testament.—a7oxcaradAaocw. Ephes, ii. 6.— 
Colos. i. 20, 21,—cta\Aaccw, Matt. v. 24.—xarad\\acow, Rom.v. 10,—1 Cor, 
vii. 11.—2 Cor, v. 18, 19, 20.—Heb. ii. 17. 
t Pearson, 364, 365, Magee. Vol. i, 25, 26, 27. and No, xxii. p. 202, 3 
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the party who was offended become propitious ; and it applies there- 
fore with the greatest exactness and propriety to that stupendous work 
of mercy, which was accomplished on our behalf when the Son of God 
expired upon the cross. 

It is indeed highly important to adhere closely to the literal sense of 
Scripture on this subject lest we should form a low and irreverent con- 
ception of salvation by the blood of Christ. We must never forget 
that the wrath of God against the disobedient, and his deep abhorrence 
of sin, is proclaimed in almost every page of the inspired writings. To 
this truth we must always recur in contemplating our Saviour’s passion ; 
and here, perhaps, we may discover one principal reason why the doc- 
trine of “Christ crucified” is so often questioned and disparaged 
by worldly men. ‘They reject this doctrine not only because it is mys- 
terious, but because it lowers thé haughty pretensions of human wis- 
dom ; because it shews how weak, how destitute, and how depraved is 
the natural condition of mankind, labouring under the curse of original 
sin, and at enmity with God. This is a truth which the man of proud 
and worldly temper does not readily admit. He cannot bear to be told 
that the reason, which he considers almost infallible, is weak and de- 
lusive ; thatthe heart which he regards as pure and virtuous, is in faet 
the very seat of depravity and vice—that it is ‘“ deceitful above all 
things, and desperately wicked,” and that the whole character of man, 
unassisted by Divine grace, is such as to expose him to the righteous 
indignation of his Maker. All this the man of reason, as he would 
fain be called, finds it very difficult to acknowledge. He cannot 
easily relinquish thelofty notions he has formed of his own perfections. 
The very same doctrine, therefore, which in St. Paul’s time was a 
** stumbling-block to the Jew, and foolishness to the Greek,’’ is to him 
a matter of equal difficulty. Startled at those humiliating truths which 
lie at the very root of Christianity, he adopts the desperate measure of 
rejecting them as absurd. He persuades himself that they are the in- 
vention of weak and superstitious minds, or that they are the result of 
some mistaken principles of interpreting the Scriptures. He renounces 
them, therefore, without further enquiry; and with them he renounces 
the fundamental principles of Christian faith and Christian practice ; 
the very truths on which all our hopes of immortality depend. O vain 
and arrogant pretender to human wisdom! is it thus you dare to trifle 
with the oracles of Almighty God? Is it thus you pervert those 
boasted faculties, which you received at his hand, and retain only by 
his permission? Have you no better sense of his Omnipotence and 
your own infirmity than to doubt his word, to reject his merey, and to 
set up your own conceits against his absolute declarations? Better, 
indeed, would it have been for thee never to “have tasted the good 
word of God” than thus to disregard it ; never to have possessed the 
power of reason, than thus to turn it to your own destruction. 

There is, however, another class of persons who entertain a very 
false and dangerous opinion on this subject ;—those, I mean, who fall 
into the opposite extreme. Instead of rejecting the doctrine of atone- 
ment, as_repugnant to reason, they consider that this alone is suffi- 
cient to secure their salvation without any effort on their part. “ The 
blood of Christ,” they say, “ cleanseth us from all sin;” and conse- 
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quently they who are redeemed by it, are redeemed absolutely of God's 
free grace, without condition or reserve. Now this opinion is certainly 
less impious than the former, because it does not dispute the authority 
of Scripture ; but it js equally injurious to the practice of true religion. 
It springs not, like the former, from pride and obstinacy, but rather 
from ignorance or enthusiasm; and above all from the dangerous habit 
ef founding our notions of religion upon single texts, instead of “‘compar- 
ing spiritual things with spiritual,” We cannot form too high a concep- 
tion of the value and efficacy of our Lord’s Atonement; but we must not 
for a moment imagine that the whole Christian sysfem is exclusively com- 
prehended in this single truth. Far different is the sense of Scripture. 
The expiation of sin by the blood of Christ is but one doctrine of the 
Gospel. The necessity of sanctification; the great duties of repent- 
ance, piety, meekness, self-denial, and devout submission to the will of 
God, are inculcated with equal force. It is indeed most true that the 
* blood of Christ cleanseth us from all sin;” and he who does not be- 
lieve it, has but slight claims to the character of a Christian. But the 
very passage in which these words occur, is quite sufficient to prove 
that if we rely exclusively on this doctrine, and flatter ourselves 
that we are quite secure, we shall be miserably deceived at the 
last day. “ God is light,” says St. John, “and in him is no darkness 
at all. If we say that we have fellowship with Him and walk in dark- 
ness, we lie, and do aot the truth; but if we walk in the light, as he 
is in the light, we have fellowship one with another, and the blood of 
Jesus Christ cleanseth us from all sin.” Surely the sense of this pas- 
sage is too clear to be m'staken. ‘The force of the argument depends 
on this simple truth, that light and darkness are opposite and irrecon- 
cileable. 7'o walk in darkness is to continue in sintul habits ; to walk 
in light is to practice the injunctions of the Gospel. If we walk in 
light, endeavouring to perform the will and to imitate the perfections 
of that glorious Being, “ in whom is no darkness at all,” then have we 
“ fellowship one with another ’—we have a common interest as mem- 
bers of Christ’s Church, and heirs of his eternal kingdom, and the 
“ blood of Christ cleanseth us from all sin.” In that case, and not 
otherwise, his blood becomes effectual to our salvation. This very text 
then, which is so often improperly applied, proves beyond contradic- 
tion, that no professed Christian can hope to be saved by the blood of 
Christ, who has not practised the Christian law. The doctrine of 
Atonement affords the highest degree of encouragement both to the 
obedient disciple and to the repentant sinner ; but it is not the only 
doctrine with which they are concerned ; it is a single article of the 
Gospel, not the whole; and if we accustom ourselves to dwell on this 
alone, without considering other truths inseparably connected with it, 
we shall never comprehend the sense of Scripture ; and what is infi- 
nitely worse, we shall be in continual danger of missing the way that 
leadeth to everlasting life. 

Of such infinite importance is it not to build our faith on insulated 
texts, but to examine with a cautious eye the general tenor of Holy 
Writ before we venture to expound any doctrine or precept of the Gos- 
This, perhaps, it will be thought is merely a maxim of common 
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ease, Which every reader may discover for himself; but it is a maxim 
o perpetually violated in the interpretation of Scripture, that its ne- 
essity cannot be too frequently or earnestly inculcated. ‘The neglect 
of this principle has led men of real piety to the most fearful perver- 
sions of religious truth; and has operated among professed Christians, 
more, perhaps, than any other single cause, to the corruption both of 
faith and practice. Let me exhort you, therefore, to bear it in mind, 
as the only principle on which a sound knowledge of Revelation can 
ever be acquired. Be assured that whatever tends, directly or indi- 
rectly, to release men from the practical obligations of the Gospel, can 
not be the word of God, rightly interpreted. Remember that our na- 
tural depravity eagerly catches at any doctrine which substitutes in- 
ternal fee ling for active duty a spurious for a genuin faith—an indo- 
lent reliance on the doctrines of “Atonement and Grace, for a resolute 
opposition to sin and Satan. “ But we,” at least, ** have not so learned 
Christ.” If we listen to that sound and scriptural instruction which the 
Church of England sets before us in her Liturgy and Articles, we shall 
be preserved from these dangerous errors; and shall have the best 
opportunity of imbibing just notions of religious doctrine, and of ap- 
plying our faith to its only legitimate end, the steady and conscientious 
discharge of Christian duty. 

T’o conclude ; let us embrace with all fervour and humility this glori- 
ous proposition—“ it pleased the Father that in Him should all fulness 
dwell; and having made peace by the blood of his cross, by him to 
reconcile all things to Himself.” Let us maintain this truth in all its 
integrity as it affects our faith and practice ; avoiding the impiety of 
those, who attach no value to our Saviour’s blood; and the delusion 
of others, who believe that salvation exclusively depends upon it. And 
in all our contemplations upon religious doctrine, and especially on 
the sacred mystery of the cross, let us ever preserve a spirit of humi- 
lity, a feeling of profound submission to the word and ordinance of 
Almighty God. If it is ever necessary to cast ‘down imaginations, 
and every high thing that exalteth itself against the knowledge of 
God,” it is surely when we meditate on the sufferings of his incarnate 
opening the 
kingdom of heaven to all believers.” God grant that this awful 


‘sé 


Son, “ pouring forth his soul an offering for sin,” and 


mystery may produce on us its proper influence—that having been the 
object of humble faith, and the motive to ardent piety here on earth, it 
may be the cause of everlasting happiness in heaven; that “ so an en- 
trance may be ministered unto us abundantly into the everlasting king- 
dom of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ.”—*‘ Now unto Him that 
loved us, and washed us from our sins in his own blood—be glory and 
dominion for ever and ever.” Amen. 


T. L. S. 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Lhe Apostle Paul, a Pattern for Christian Ministers. A Sermon, 
preached at a General Ordination in the Cathedral Church of Chester, 
on Sunday, October 3, 1824. By the Rev.William Hale Hale, M.A. 
of Oriel College, Oxford, Domestic Chaplain to the Lord Bi shop of 
Chester, and Preacher at the Charter House, 8vo. pp. 17. Chester. 
1824. 


Practica exhortation relative to the ministerial duties can 
never be out of season, but in times of perplexity and hazard 
to the Church it is peculiarly needful. It becomes then an in 

perative duty on those who have any thing to urge, by which 
their brethren in the ministry may be guarded against any 
prevailing errors either in doctrine or practice, and strengthene: 
at once in their zea! for their holy profession and in their union 
with each other, to come forward and offer their suegestions for 
the public advantage of the b dy to which they belong. It is 
the natural effect indeed of danger from without to concentrate 
the body which it threatens. When acommon enemy is at hand, 
the members of a community naturally look to each other for 
mutual support and encouragement. At such a crisis they feel 
more especially the truth of the saying, that in a multitude 
of counsellors there is safety. ‘They are held from des- 
pair of their cause, when they find among themselves persons 
able to devise measures for the common welfare ; they see that 
their case is not to be abandoned, when means are readily of- 
fered to them of extricating them from their difficulties and 


repelling the aggression of the enemy. And the greater need Ky 
which there is of counsel at such a time, the more cordially will i, 


it be received. FXach adviser of good is then weleomed with a 
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Mr. Hale has certainly shewn himself in the sermon now before 
us, one of whom “ten such fellow counsellors” might well be 
desired. The remarks which he addresses to the Candidates 
for Orders are characterized by a piety and a prudence which 
must render them serviceable, not only to those who are 
meditating the heavy responsibility which they are about to in- 
cur in undertaking the stewardship of the mysteries of God; 
but to those also who having already entered the Lord’s vine- 
yard are bearing the burthen and heat of the day. ‘They will 
welcome the timely admonitions of one who evidently has at 
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heart the sacred cause in which he has engaged in common 
with them, and appears as anxious to be himself guided by the 
suggestions which he makes as to enforce them on others. 

The stress of his exhortation is laid on the active interest re- 
quired from those, who are “ ministers of Christ, and stewards of 
the mysteries of God,” in behalf of that portion of the Church of 
Christ which is especially committed to their charge. ‘This is 
illustrated by Mr. Hale from the example of St. Paul, who 
while he was ealled to a station of power in the Church, yet 
does not so much insist on the dignity of his office, as on his 
ministerial character and responsibility. To render the appli- 
cation of the example more forcible, Mr. H. first shews the 
truth of the parallel between St. Paul and ministers in the pre- 
sent age of the Gospel. 


“ No man, indeed, may now boast that he has been separated by 
a miracle to the work of the Gospel, or that he has learned from 
immediate inspiration the deep counsels of- God in effecting the salva- 
tion of mankind. To none of us has Christ appeared, sending us forth 
to open the eyes of men, and to turp them from darkness to light, and 
from the power of Satan unto God. But though the special exertion 
of almighty power be not the means by which the Christian Minister 
is now called, we still do confidently hope and believe, that it is not 
without the secret influence of the Holy Spirit that men are led to de- 
dicate themselves to the service of the Church in this later period of 
the world. Let us believe that in the stead of that miraculous and 
appalling light, which called the persecutor Saul to serve Him whom he 
had despised, a softer but as holy a light, the light of conscience, 
purified by the illumination of the Spirit, has led us to devote our- 
selves to the ministration of the Gospel. 

* What though some who are admitted to bear office amongst us 
be too much devoted to worldly pursuits and cares, and too inatten- 
tive to their sacred charge,—who take the wages of the Shepherd, but 
neglect or lead astray the flock,—and others, omitting ‘ to stir up the 
gift’ that is in them, increase but little for the great Husbandman the 
harvest of immortal souls—shall we therefore say, that the Spirit 
dwells not with us?—God forbid! The prayers which every faithful 
pastor fails not day by day to offer up for the divine blessing on his 
labours, and the fruits which visibly follow the ministry of such ser- 
vants, are proofs that the Spirit of Christ is still with the Church of 
God, fulfilling the promise—‘I am with you always, even to the end of 
the world.’ 

“ The title also of ‘stewards of the mysteries of God,’ belongs as 
truly to those who are now called to teach the people of God, as it did 
tothe Apostle. The work of reconciliation was indeed committed to 
him by our Lord himself, as he himself says, ‘I neither received it of 
man, nor was I taught it but by the revelation of Jesus Christ ;’ but 
whether we are taught the mysteries of God by immediate inspiration, 
or by the slow, but sure, advances of diligent study and holy medita- 
tion, in both cases the knowledge acquired is the gift of God: how- 
ever given, the gift isthe same.” TP. 8, 
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As Ministers of the Gospel accordingly are to be considered 
equally with St. Paul “ stewards of the mysteries,” they are re- 
minded by Mr. Hale, that ‘‘ the account which shall be required 
of their stewardship at the last great day will be as severe as 
that demanded of the great Apostle himself,” and that an omis- 
sion of their duties, whether it arise from ignorance or from 
indifference, will equally subject them to the heaviest guilt. But 
while the Ministers of the Gospel are encouraged to take to 
themselves the appellation of ‘“ ministers of Christ and stewards 
of the mysteries of God,” they are cautioved against any indis- 
creet adoption of the dignity of the title, and directed rather to 
rest their claims to public attention on their own personal cha- 
racter and the evidence of their useful labours. 

“It may then be allowed the Minister of the Gospel to address his 
flock in the language of the text, and to require that they esteem him 
as a ‘minister of Christ and steward of the mysteries of God.’ But 
if he ask all the honour due to his office, let him remember, that how- 
ever it may be due to him 4s a Christian pastor, empowered to teach, it 
is, in fact, never paid to any, but those who earn it by the faithful dis- 
charge of their duties. I grant that there is respect due to the office 
itself; and that, according to the principle of the Apostle ‘the elders 
that rule well are worthy a double honour ;’ but of what value to any 
man is a respect paid merely on account of his office, and because men 
have too much regard for the Clergy not to reverence in some degree 
even the unworthy members of so high and sacred an order’ No re- 
proach is more bitter, no censure more severe, than that cast upon the 
formal and careless dispenser of God’s word and sacraments by those, 
who wait upon his ministry lest they should appear to despise the law- 
fully appointed minister of Christ, and who pay that outward respect 
to the pastor, which in their hearts they withhold from the man. 

** Again, if we would have men ‘so account of us as of the minis- 
ters of Christ,’ we must not always be asserting the dignity of ow 
office. When our lot is thrown among persons who have heen habitu- 
ally indifferent to the excellence of our Church in doctrine and disci- 
pline, and who are inclined at the first offence wholly to desert it, we 
shall find it of little use to display our authority and to threaten them 
with the guilt of heresy and schism. If with St. Paul we claim to be 
ministers of Christ, we must be able to show how much we labour for 
the good of those committ d to our care: our own life and deport- 
ment must testify that we are inwardly, and in very deed, what by the 
authority of the Church, we have a title to be. 

“When the Corinthians had affected to treat with contempt the 
power of St. Paul, we find him not only asserting that he was not in 
rank and privilege a whit behind the chiefest of the Apostles, but also 
appealing to the ‘hunger and thirst, the cold and nakedness, the 
journeyings and imprisonments,’ which he had endured in preaching 
the word of life: and inthem he possessed arguments of his authority, 
if not more solid, yet more touching, than in his miraculous conver- 
sion, or the visions which he had seen, and the revelations which were 
made tohim of the Lord.” —P. 12. 
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The remainder of the Sermon is addressed more pointed! to 
the Candidates for Ordination, and contains such excellent di- 
1 


rections for the pious and prudent administration of the sacred 


office, that we cannot deny ourselves the pleasure of transcrib- 
ino them at leneth. 

‘“ T have endeavoured to give you exalted notions of the ministerial 
office by shewing that we are, as St. Paul was, ‘ ministers of Christ, 


and stewards of the mysteries of God.’ Whilst, however, for our en- 
couragvement, we love to trace a resemblance between his labours and 
our own, let us beware of placing ourse! on a level with the Apostle, 


either as regards our call to the ministry or our authority in the Church. 
There is enough of likeness between our office and that of the Apostle 
Paul to make us hope, that the,same blessing which prospered bis 
ministry among the Gentiles, will accompany our preaching of the 
word of life amongst a people who ilready confess the name of Christ : 
and if we share, in some degree, the Apostle’s labours, we may hope 
also to partake of the glory of an Apostle’s re ward. But the difference 
bet n our station and that of St. Paul is also great, and, if duly con- 
sidered, it will keep us humble, and make us mindful, that an inspired 
it be justified in doing 


Apostle in the exercise of plenary authority mig 
many things which would be now incompatible with the duties of a 
subordinate minister of the Church. J//ts call was miraculous ; ours 
has been through the ordinary influence of the Spirit blessing the use of 
human means. His commission was universal, ‘ Lo I send thee tothe 
Gentiles ;’ ours is particular, and confined to a part of Christ’s flock. 
He was answerable to no man, but only to the Lord; we both to the 
Lord and also to men, to those his servants who have the rule over us. 


it y his province to govern the Church ; it is ours to submit to her 
laws, and to make a conscience of preferring her public judgment be- 


* Let us then refrain from applying to ourselves and to our flocks, 
either in the letter or in the spirit, the verse succeeding the text: 
With me it is a very small thing that I should be judged of by you 
or by man’s judgment.’ The Apostle had good grounds in his autho- 
rity as an Apostle, and in his inspiration, to refuse the judgment of the 
Corinthian Church. Like him we should be able to appeal to the great 
Searcher of hearts, to testify the sincerity of our intentions and the up- 
rightness of our conduct; but our authority being different from his, 
both in kind and degree, it would be presumptuous in us to despise the 
judgment which our people will form of us, or to contemn the advice 
and counsel of those who are the Governors of the Church. The con- 
cregation must not, however, direct us what or how we are to teach, 
nor must we suit our doctrine to their love of error or caprice. We 
must declare to them ‘ the whole counsel of God ;’ and if we so tem- 
per our exhortations to holiness with sound doctrine, as to shew that 
right belief is always accompanied by a sincere love of God and an 
obedient heart, we need not fear that the ‘words we speak will be 
poken in vain.’ In matters of faith and doctrine, we must take our 
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f the experience of those who have gone before us in the great and 
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holy calling of an Evangelist; but in matters of conduct, in things 
indifferent in themselves, and the propriety of which depends upon the 
opinion entertained by those committed to our care, we are bound on 
every occasion to consult the feelings of our people. It is our duty 
to be cautious lest our manner, our habits of life, and not least our 
amusements, prove a stumbling-block in their way, and hinder them 
from coming to the truth. We may at times, from mere thoughtless- 
ness, appear to forget that we are men engaged in the serious work of 
saving souls from death; but the laity, however careless they may be 
of their own duty, never forget what we are. Phey y know that as stew- 
ards of God’s mysteries we ought always to show by our grave deport- 
ment, that the awful doctrines which we teach are deeply impressed on 
our own hearts. Our mirth must always be innocent—it must have in 
it no wanton levity, nothing that savours of irreverence towards God, 
or of disregard to the most perfect purity. Our amusements should be 
fitting men who are busily engaged in preaching the word of life, and 
who know how unequal they are to convince the sinner, and to resist 
temptation, unless fortified by daily study and continual prayer. He 
must be indeed an insincere and unworthy servant of Christ, who will 
not cheerfully sacrifice to the service of his Lord his indulgence in 
amusements which are wasteful of his time, which dissipate his thoughts, 
and bring also scandal upon himself and upon the sacred order to which 
he belongs. 

** Lastly, let me intreat you to strive earnestly, that the dedication of 
yourselves which you are now in the presence of the Church about to 
make, may be altogether perfect and sincere. What you are here to 
devote and consecrate to God, is not some few hours of your time, 
such as will suffice for the public ministrations of religion, but your 
life, your thoughts, your words, your actions. You promise to ‘ give 
attendance to reading, to exhortation, to doctrine, —to meditate on the 
things of God, ‘to give yourselves wholly to them,’ to ‘ bend all 
your cares and studies this way * If you have any regard for your 
own souls, any compassion for the perishing souls of others, the cha- 
racter of your life from this day forward will be that of a perfect dedi- 
cation to the service of God. And if in such a temper of mind you 
both undertake and persevere in the duties of your sacred office, you 
will find, by experience, what every faithful minister of Christ has foun 1d, 
that no manner of life on earth is so blessed as that of the ishortous 
servant of God. You will exclaim, in the spirit of holy David, ‘ How 
amiable are thy tabernacles, O Lord of Hosts !’ ‘One day in thy 
courts is better than a thousand.’—*‘ I had rather be a door-keeper in the 
house of my God than to dwell in the tents of wickedness.’—‘ O Lord 
of Hosts, blessed is the man that trusteth in thee.’” P. 14 

We make no apology forthe length of this extract; and we 
are persuaded that to the generality of our readers none will be 
necessary.— We wish that it were read by every clergyman of 
the Church of England. It would convey a needful hint to 
many; it should give offence to none. 
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Though the course of his argument, and the verse following 
his text, has led Mr. Hale to insist on the points of difference as 
well as of correspondence, between the station of St. Paul, and 
that of the subordinate ministers of the Church at this day ; 
the example of the Apostle might even here be adduced to con- 
firm his position relative to the deference due from the Clergy 
to the conscientious scruples of the laity; —the Aposile having in 
the 8th chapter of this same Lpistle, given us a plain rule for 
our behaviour in things — rent. “If” says he, ‘‘ meat make 
my brother to offend ”—i. e. if, even by an allowed use of my 
Christian liberty in ins cine of meats offered to idols, I put an 
oftence—a stumbling-bloe k, in the way of those who are more 
scrupulous than myself, and cause them to fall into sin, or desert 
or disgrace the faith—* I will eat no Hesh while the world stand- 
eth, lest I make my brother to offend.” 

This principle may, no doubt, be carried too far. Were they 
to have regard to the scruples of all who choose to be scrupu- 
lous, the Clergy might renounce the world entirely, and deprive 
themselves of the means of being useful, which they now possess ; 
but (may we be permitted to say so?) the more frequent error is 
in not carrying it far enough. We could wish to see the Clergy 
more careful, than they always are, in the exercise of their liberty, 
especially in their amusements. ‘The common excuse is, that 
the indulgence is innocent in itself. —It may be so; but it ceases to 
be so in a Clergyman, if it unfits him for the serious considera- 
tion of the duties of his calling, and exposes him to the censure 
of his parishioners. And must we not say, that such is the con- 
sequence of an ardent pursuit of fic/d sports? Are not both 
mind and body disabled for whole d: ve together by these things 
from atte nding to professional studies? Is it likely, that a man, 
who has devoted the mornings of two or three days of the week 
to the ple asures of the chase, will devote the’ evenings of those 
days to the study of Divinity, or the composition of sermons ? 
Even if he wished to do so, he will seldom find his spirits suffici- 
ently calm and settled for so holy a contemplation. Ilence is 
much of that ignorance and indifference, which Mr. H. so justly 
reprehends in the earlier part of his discourse. 

But, though no such consequences followed, we yet are bound 
to have regard to the opinion of our people; who, as Mr. H. 
says, “ howe ver they may neglect their own duties, never forget 
what we are. 

But it is time to stay our hand, lest we superadd a sermon of 
our own to our review of Mr. Hale’ S. 
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The Difficulties of one lity. By George Stanley Faber, B.D. 
Rector of Long Newton, 8vo. 7s. pp. 292. Rivingtons. 


Tus work, as we are informed, “ was written as a competitory 
treatise on the proposition “ that there is more credulity in the 
disbelief of Christianity, than in the belief of it; a proposition 
which was adopted by the Church Union Society in the diocese 
of St. David's as the subject of their Essay for the year 1825.” 
Like most prize essays it is very much oyerlaid in its matter, 
and treats very superficially on most of the points at issue be- 
tween infidels and believers. ‘There is something we think too 
epigrammatic in the subject of the thesis to allow of any stand- 
ard work ; for unless Butler and Paley have lived and written 
in vain, it would be much better and wiser to use the arguments 
of Deism as step ping-stones s to Christianity, than to deny the ar- 
guments of historical Theology for the sz ake of ex: ilting the supe- 
rior value of the Christian Revelation. 

Mr. Faber is an ingenious and learned writer, but he is too 
apt to push an argument beyond its just limits, and to rely on 
premises which are by no means sufficient to warrant his conclu- 
sions. We think we can discover many traces of this want of 
judgment in the work before us, and as this is a very inquisitive 
age, in which one false argument in behalf of Christianity is 
likely to do more harm than many sound arguments can do it 
service, we trust that he will not be offended, if we chiefly direct 
our attention to this subject. 

In the first Section he considers ‘‘the difficulties attendant 
on Dei istical Infidelity in regard to its possible grounds and rea- 
sons.”—We confess that we could hard lly comprehend what was 
meant lig this statement, until we found, that it was designed to set 
before us the various objections of unbelievers against the pro- 
bability of Revelation in general, together with Mr. Faber’s an- 
swers to such objections, and we much fear, that few unbe- 
lievers would think they had been fairly dealt with, And as an 
illustration of what we mean—we beg leave to adduce his 
“ summary of the grounds of an infidel’s unbelief.” 


‘ Although a revelation may perhaps in itself be possible, yet the 
fact of one is very highly improbable: because it is to the last degree 
unlikely, that an gll-wise Creator should deem it necessary to give any 
instructions to a rational but inevitably ignorant being, whom he had 
created. 

“‘ The evidence, in favour of Christianity being a divine revelation, is 
insufficient ; though no infidel has hitherto been able to confute the 
arguments, on which it rests. 

“Insulated objections to a fact, notwithstanding they may have been 
repeatedly answered, are quite sufficient with a reasonable enquirer to 
sect aside the very strongest unanswered evidence. 
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* As many pretended revelations are confessedly impostures, there- 
fore all alleged revelations must clearly be impostures likewise. 

* Lastly, as our unassisted reason is held by some philosophers to 
be a sufficient teacher, while others declare it to be wholly insufficient ; 
a revelation from God is quite unnecessary : nor oughtany claim of this 
character to be admitted, though it may rest on the very strongest un- 
confuted arguments. 

“ TV. Such are the principles, and such the systems, of the Chris- 
tian and the infidel. 

“ Whether it argues a higher degree of credulity to reccive, as a di- 
vine oe Christianity thus evidenced ; or, in order to the rejection 
of it, contentedly to bow beneath such an extraordinary mass of con- 
tr: adi ctory difficulties, as the the ory of the infidel is constrained to sup- 
port; let the prudent inquirer judge and determine for himself.” 


P.19 


Now, we must say, that this is too much like setting upa man 
merely to throw him down—and that it is too much of an ea- 
parte statement to produce any conviction on the mind of an 
unbeliever, who would immediately appeal from such an advocate 

s Mr. Faber. We think the same spirit may also be discerned 
in the next section, which treats of “ the difficulties attendant on 
Deistical Infidelity in the abstract rejection of all revelations 
from God.” Perhaps our readers may be startled when we say 
that we consider this section rather as an attack on Paley’s Na- 
tural ‘heology—than as any defence of theChristian Revelation. 
Mr. Faber denies, that the deist can prove that the world was 
made by one God—or that he can demonstrate his justice, his 
mercy, or his goodness from the fame of the world. He dwells 


a good deal on the difference between probabiliti ies and demon- 
strations, forgetting that no moral subjects allow of any demon- 
stration, strictly so called. That a conscientious deist can 


demonstrate the existence and attributes of the Diety, so as 
to confute the atheist, has been shewn by Plato and Cicero in 
days of yore, and by Clarke and Cudworth in more modern 
times. We must confess that we do not like this method of 
establishing the evidences of Christianity, and that we think it 
betokens a very narrow and unphilosophical spirit to attempt to 
undo what Paley has so well accomplished in his Natural 
‘Theology. 

In the third section, Mr. Faber considers “ the difficulties at- 
tendant on Deistical Infidelity in regard to historical matter of 
fact.” He grounds his reasoning first on the fact of the universal 
deluge. Even here, he has not sufficiently measured his lan- 
guage. It is not true, that all nations admit the fact—that the 
tradition is prevalent amongst all nations; nor that this tradi- 
tion is embodied in the mythology of every people. There is 
a gencral, not an universal testimony on this subject—and as such 
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Mr. F. ought to have stated the argument. There is nothing 
which does so much harm to Revelation, as by overeolowring 
the evidences of its truth. ‘The next argument is physiological, 
arising from the existing phenomena of the globe, and here we have 
no particular objections to offer. But we do not think so well of 
his remaining proofs,—first from the progress of civilization, for 
instance he attempts to shew, that there could be no civilization, 
but what came originally from the East, and then he jumps te 
this strange extreme “ ergo—the populagion of the world is 
comparatively recent.”—P. 67. 

All this we certainly believe; but we do noé believe it from 
the reasonings and arguments of Mr. Faber; nor do we attach 
more importance to the subsequent reasonings of this section; 
which we think too frail to leave any impression either on be- 
lievers or unbelievers. 

The fourth section contains, ‘ The Difficulties attendant on 
Deistical Infidelity, in regard to actually accomplished Pro- 
phecy.” The prediction which Mr. Faber selects on the part 
of the Bible, is that of Moses, respecting the future destinies 
and fortimes of the Jews, which he rather whimsically contrasts 
with a supposed prediction of Seneca, in his Medea, about the 
future discovery of America. We think that such comparisons, 
are by no means calculated to support the dignity of Scripture, 
nor to remove the objections of unbelievers. Mr. Faber sup- 
poses thatthe knowledge of the existence of America was not 
unknown to the ancients; but if so, Seneca would not have 

poken of it as a discovery reserved for future times : 


** Venient annis 
Secula seris, quibus Oceanis 
Vincula rerum laxet, et ingens 
Pateat tellus, ‘Typhisque novos 
Detegat orbes, nec sit terris 


Ultima Thule.” 


In the fifth section we are presented with “ The Difficulties 
attendant on Deistieal Infidelity, in regard to the Facts and 
Civeumstances, and Character of the Christian Dispensation.” 
We consider this as by far the best part of the work; and. if 
really contains some striking observations. Mr, Faber first con- 
siders the present existence of Christianity as a naked fact, for 
whieh the unbeliever must account; he then leaves him to the 
dilemma, that Christ was either an impostor or an enthusiast ; 
and afterwards considers the conduct of the apostles and first 
preachers of Christianity. ‘The remarks on the resurrection, 
and the character of St. Paul, which terminate this section, are 
well deserving the reader's serious attention. In the sixth sec- 
tion, Gibbon’s five natural reasons or causes for the rapid 
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diffusion of the Gospel, are briefly reviewed and refuted; but 
we do not think with the same force and clearness as in the 
celebrated Apology of Bishop Watson. We think there is too 
much of pertness displayed in the language of Mr. Faber, and 
that without rivalling the brilliancy of the Roman historian, he 
is not much behind him in his sarcastic asperity. ‘The remainder 
of this section is devoted to the consideration of the miraculous 
powers of the primitive church, and to the confutation of 
Hume’s arguments against miracles. It could hardly be expected 
that any thing new could be offered on subjects which have em- 
ployed the talents of our ablest divines; but there is so much 
good sense compressed in the concluding portion of this section, 
that we shall present our readers with it, as a specimen of the 
better style and manner of the work. 

“Tf certain miracles were performed, which cannot be accounted for 
save by the direct intervention of heaven, he, who performed them 
must have been a true prophet: but, if he were a true prophet, then all 
his other miracles, which we might haply have accounted for on the 
score of collusion, must have been genuine miracles ; for it is at once 
absurd and superfluous to imagine, that he, who in some cases was 
empowered to work real miracles, should in other cases descend to a 
base and in fact an unnecessary collusion. 

“The miracles, which I shall select to exemplify this position, are, 
the feeding of multitudes with food wholly inadequate to their num- 
bers, and the sudden acquisition of various languages by men who 
were previously altogether illiterate. 

** On two several occasions, each time in the neighbourhood of the 
lake of Tiberias, did Christ perform the first of these miracles. First, 
he fed five thousand men, beside women and children, with five loaves 
and twg fishes: and, when the whole multitude had eaten to satiety, 
there'remained of the fragments twelve baskets full. Next, he fed 
four thousand men, beside women and children, with seven loaves and 
a few little fishes: and, on this occasion, seven baskets full were left of 
the broken meat, when all had eaten and had been satisfied. 

“ Here, I maintain, there was noroom either for collusion or decep- 
tion. ‘T'wo vast multitudes of both sexes and all ages, accidentally 
collected together, could not all have been confederates : and, as for 
any collusion on the part of the disciples alone, the thing was palpably 
impossible. Food, naturally sufficient for five thousand men only, wo- 
men and children being excluded, at the rate of a pound weight to each 
man, would considerably exceed two tons. To convey this food to the 
place, where the multitude was assembled, would at the least require 
two stout carts. But these carts could not be brought unseen to the 
place of meeting: and, if the people had merely seen the disciples 
serving them with food from the carts (which they clearly must have 
done, had such an action ever really taken place); nothing could have 
persuaded them, that a miracle had heen wrought, and that they had 
all been fed from only five loaves and two fishes which some one hap- 
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pened to have brought with him in a wallet. Collusion, therefore, in 
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the present instance is manifestly impossible. Equally impossible also 
is deception. No sleight of hand, no dexterity of juggling, could con- 
vince a fasting multitude, that they had all eaten and were satisfied. 
Hunger would be too potent for imposture. Nota single man, wo- 
man, or child, would be persuaded, that they had eaten a hearty meal ; 
if, all the while, they had received no sustenance. 

“ The same remark applies to the sudden acquisition of languages 
by the apostles, on the day of Pentecost. They had assembled toge- 
ther, it seems, with one accord, in one place: when there came a sound 
from heaven, as of a mighty rushing wind; and cloven tongues, like as 
of fire, sat upon each of them. The consequence was, that they were 
instantaneously endowed with the power of speaking languages which 
were previously unknown to them *. 

“‘ This was the miracle : and here again, as in the former case, there 
was no room either for collusion or deception. No juggling confede- 
racy could enable men to speak suddenly a great variety of languages, 
with which they had previously been unacquainted: nor could any 
deception be practised upon those, who heard them speak. Jews and 
proselytes, from many different parts of the world, were then assem- 
bled at Jerusalem; to each of whom was obviously familiar the lan- 
guage of the country, where he ordinarily resided. When a man ad- 
dressed them, they would severally know, whether he spoke in their 
native tongue or not. A Roman Jew, or proselyte, could not be igno- 
rant, whether what he heard was Latin: nor could any argument con- 
vince a Cretan Jew or proselyte, that an apostle, though speaking his 
native Syriac, was yet all the while uttering Greek. Deception was 
plainly quite out of the question. A Phrygian Jew might rashly fancy, 
that the men were full of new-wine and were mere unintelligible bab- 
blers, so long as he heard any of them addressing the Roman strangers 
in Latin; and the same opinion might be hastily taken up by a Cretan 
Jew, if listening to an apostle as he spoke to a Mede or an Elamite in 
their respective tongues. But, when each heard himself addressed in 
his own language by this apostle or by that apostle; he could have no 
doubt as to the language which was employed. He must know, whether 
he heard his own tongue, or whether he did not hear it. However the fa- 
culty might have been attained, he could not but see that it was actually 
possessed. The fact, presented to the general attention of all Jeru- 
salem, was this. ‘Twelve illiterate Jews, most of them Galilean fisher- 
men unacquainted with any language but their own, are suddenly 
enabled to address the various strangers then assembled at the feast 
of Pentecost, each in his own national dialect. That any trick should 
have been ptactised, is impossible ; that any groundless pretence should 
have been made, is equally impossible. The strangers understand 
them; and declare, that they severally hear themselves addressed in 
their own languages: yet it is notorious, that these Galiléans but yes- 
terday knew no tongue, save the Hebrew-Syriac. How is the fact 
to be accounted for? Magic, we know, was the ordinary solution of 
such difficulties on the part of the Jews and the pagans: for, as to 





* Acts 1, 1—4. 
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miraculous facts, they denied not their occurrence. But i will be 
doubted in the present day, whether magic could enable an ignorant 
Galiléan suddenly to speak Greek and Latin. Admit only the reality 
of the occurrence, and its proper miraculousness follows as a thing of 
course. The matter plainly cannot be accounted for without a miracle. 
Now, for the reality of the occurrence, both the Jews and the pagans 
are our vouchers: nor is this all; in truth, the history cannot proceed 
without it. We find these ignorant Galiléans travelling to various 
parts of the world, both within and without the Roman empire. Where- 
ever they go, without the least difficulty or hesitation they address the 
natiyes in their own Janguages. The natives understand them: and, 
through their preaching, Christianity spreads in every direction with 
astonishing rapidity. How could this be, if the men knew no tongue 
save the Syriac? Or, if they knew,various other tongues, how did they 
acquire their knowledge? How came John and James and Peter and 
Jude to write in Greek, when we are quite sure that originally they 
could have been acquainted only with a dialect of Hebrew? To 
deny the miracle involves greater difficulties, than to admit it: to be- 
lieve, that ignorant Galilean fishermen could preach successfully to 
foreigners, evinces more credulity, than to believe, that they wer« 
miraculously enabled to do what we positively know they must have 
done.” P, 239 

The seventh section is occupied with an account of “* The 
Difficulties attendant on Deistical Infidelity, in regard to the 
Internal Evidence of Christianity.” For the reasons we have 
already stated, we think that Mr. Faber is not the best or most 
powerful reasoner on this subject ; and the rashness and rapidity 
with which his reasonings are conducted, are .strongly exem- 
plified in the following paragraph. 

“ What then is the result of the preceding comparison, which has 
been instituted, between Christianity on the one hand, and certain ac- 
knowledged impostures on the other hand? The result is this. 

“Ifthe characteristics of those impostures form the internal evidence, 
that they are indeed nothing better than base and interested fabrica- 
tions ; then the characteristics of Christianity, being of a directly oppo- 
site description, must needs form a strong internal evidence, that it is 
in truth a religion sent down from God: and, by parity of reasoning, 
the more forcibly one set of characteristics evince imposture ; the 
more forcibly also must the other set of characteristics evince genu- 
ineness. For direct opposites cannot bring out the same conclusion. 
Whence, if the characteristics of Paganism and Mohammedism bring 
out the conclusion of fraud, the opposite characteristics of Christianity 
cannot but bring out the opposite conclusion of truth. The infidel, 
however, has persuaded himself, that direct opposites may bring out the 
same conclusion; for he deems Paganism, Mohammedism, and Chris- 
tianity, to be alike impostures. Can he be acquitted of illogical rea- 
soning and blind credulity?” P. 167. 


The last section forms a recapitulation of the argument, which, 
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we think, might have been as well spared; because it is so much 
better analyzed in the ‘l'able of Contents. 

Having thus given our readers a general account of Mr. Fa 
her’s work, we are anxious that we should not be misunderstood 
in our opinions respecting it. As a mere essay, written to 
obtain a prize, we think it has its merits; but as a work in 
tended for public use, on the evidences of Christianity, we fea 
that it is calculated to do little, if any service. The galloping 
dispatch with which arguments are stated, and objections an 
swered, can seldom leave any favourable’ impression on the 
mind of an unbeliever; and the tartness with which he is always 
treated, is too apt to engender fresh opposition on his part. 
We know not, indeed, exactly, how Mr. Faber could have be 
come a candidate for a prize proposed by “ the Diocesan 
Church Union Society” of the Diocese of St. David's. W< 
think that it would have been more appropriate to have left it 
to the younger clergy of that diocese. With all our respect fou 
the motives which have led to the establishment of that Society, 
we think that it would become more useful, by confining it 
operations to the Principality ; and that if alittle more judgment 
were shewn in the selection of the subjects proposed for discus 
sion, it would reflect no discredit on those who are concerned in 
its management. We allude particularly to a subject not many 
years ago proposed by this Society, “* On the Marks of Rege- 
neration in Ministers,” than which we think a more mischievou 
and injudicious choice could not have been made by the bit 
terest enemies of our Establishment. 
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Corresponde nce he tne cn the € Le roy of the Parish of Birstall, and ccrtau 

’ersons concerned in promoting in that place, a Bible Society, with a fen 

Remarks. Addressed to the Inhahitants of that Parish, by the saic 
Clergy. 8vo. pp. 26. Jaynesand Son. 1824. 


Ln presenting this ‘‘ Correspondence” to the notice of our read 
ers, we would first call their attention to the following communi 
cation, by which it was brought under our view, and which will 
perhaps open the subject of it more fully than any prefatory ob- 
servations of our own. 


‘ 

“ The small pamphlet handed to you with this note, contains some 
documents which may not be unsuitable for a page in your useful Mis- 
cellany. Every sound member of the Church of England and Ireland 
will rejoice in the spread of the Bible. But the Bible may be spread, as 
well as the peculiar doctrines of it preached ‘ of envy and strife.’—It will 
not probably be many months, before the notion that the Clergy of this 
country and dissenting teachers may be brought to a state of harmony 
in sentiment and feeling, by means of a Bible Society, will be practically 
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exposed in all its inconsistency. The expectation of such a union ap- 
pears to do more credit to the candid disposition of those churchmen 
who have entertiined it, than to their knowledge of mankind, or to their 


judgment in applying their knowledge. Two of the letters in this pam- 


phlet are admirable spe cimens of their kind; one, (that from Bradford, 
Dec. 4th,) is a specimen of that self-complacency with which a Chair- 
man of an Auxiliary Bible Society sometimes is affected, while he treats 
his brethren as if they were as thoughtless, and as indifferent to means 
in pursuit of an end, and as regardless of consequences as himself.— 
The other (that dated ‘ Birstall, 23rd January, 1824,’) reminds one of the 
days of Charles the First, and of the productions of a class of persons 
who then were profanely familiar in their use of terms, which those who 
fear God always introduce with caution and reverence. Should any 
notice be taken of this pamphlet,*in the way of answer to the remarks 
herein contained, it will perhaps lead to some further remarks on the 
same subject.” H. H. 


The pamphlet thus introduced to our notice tells a tale which 
we were sure sooner or later would be told, that the homage 
paid by dissenters to those of the Clergy whom they can induce 
to become associates with them in Bible Societies is only one 
among the many insidious means they are constantly devising 
of undermining the Church establishment, and will be tendered 
no longer than those purposes are served by that treacherous 
conciliation and affected humility. 

The case as set forth in the pi amphlet : appears to be this. In 
1814 the Clergy of Birstall—six in number—giving the Bible So- 
ciety full credit for the benevolent intention of the spreading 
the Bible amongst the poor—procured the papers on that sub- 
ject which it puts in circulation, and both planned and intro- 
duced to the notice of their parishioners a Central Bible Asso- 
ciation for the benefit of the poor inhabitants of Birstall and those 
of the several townships dependant upon it; the “ operations of 
which were chiefly conducted and in a great measure rendered 
efficient by themselves,” and continued peaceably answering all 
the good purposes of the Bible Society, up to the anniversary 
meeting of the Bradford Auxiliary in the autumn of 1822 

At that meeting the following denunciation was delivered by 
a Mr. Scott, the independent teacher at Cleckheaton:— 


“ There is a large parish not more than four or five miles from this 
place, where there are six Clergymen, six Dissenting Ministers, and I 
believe as many Methodist Preachers, in which they had formed a Bi- 
ble Association some years ago, but it has (or they have) slumbered and 
slept for seven years, and it is (or they are) asleep now,—and the 
speaker conclude di in the — of the Macedonian to St. Paul, ‘ Come 
over and he Ipus.” P.. 


The Bradford Auxiliary of which a Clergyman is the Chair- 
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man, lost no time to {issue the necessary instructions, and a depu- 
tation of its members actually went to Birstall without any previ- 
ous intimation to the Clergy of their intended visit, and superseded 
the existing association by an auxiliary of their own creation, the 
actual existence of which was first brought to the knowledge of 
the aforesaid Clergy by a request to give up their accounts and 
pay over their balances. With this statement in hand the reader 
will now be prepared to enter on the ensuing correspondence, 
which shall soon be left to speak for itself. 

‘¢ Nov. 26, 1822.” 

“ Dear Sir, , 

“IT understand that a deputation from the Bradford Bible Society has 
been sent, or is likely to be sent, to the Parish of Birstall. feel a 
good deal interested in a business of this kind, and shall take it as a fa- 
vour if you will kindly inform me—What is the precise object of this 
Mission ;—By what particular means its object is to be accomplished ; 
Who are the Persons ¢ mployed ;—As wellas the circumstances which have 
given rise to the measure.” — 

“ The confined situation in which I live, must be my apology for the 
trouble I give you by these inquiries. Being much confined at home I 
am less acquainted with what is going on in these matters than I could 
wish to be. It is not possible for me to leave home to gain the informa- 
tion necessary to form a judgment by which to regulate my own con- 
duct on such an occasion. I do not know that I am of sufficient con- 
sequence to be consulted on this occasion, but in the case of being ap- 
plied to in any way, I should feel embarrassed unless I knew more 
particulars than at present I possess.—Will you have the goodness to 
put me in possession of the circumstances by an answer to each of the 
above enquiries, adding any remarks or information which you think 
may fully enable me properly to regulate my own conduct in case | 
should be applied to on this occasion, You will thereby greatly oblige, 

Dear Sir, Yours truly.” 


as Bradford, Dec. 4th, 1822.” 
* Dear Sir, 

“T ought to apologize for not replying to your letter sooner, but having 
been called from home I have not been able to write to you before. In 
answer to your enquiries, I beg leave to say that the object of the depu- 
tation sent into your neighbourhood, was to assist jn the forming of an 
Auxiliary Bible Society.—And that the means by which so very de- 
sirable an object was intended to be accomplished should be by inviting 
the co-operation of all parties, especially the Clergy, and it is the parte 
cular wish of all that they would take the lead in the business.—'The 
persons appointed to afford their services on this occasion were, the Rey 
Mr. Morgan and Wm. Maud, Esq. one of the Society of Friends in 
Bradford. 

“ Mr. Morgan could not attend on account of severe illness, but Mr. 
Maud gave his services and met a few friends.—And the circumstance 
which gave rise to such a measure was a particular request sent to th 
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Committee of the Bradford Bible Society, which stated that there was 
no Auxiliary Bible Society in your neighbourhood, and that it was very 
desirable to have one. —Of course you must be well acquainted with the 
views of your Parishioners on this subject, and I do think that we, as 
Clergymen of the Established Church, are only domg our duty when we 
take a part in furthering the designs of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, although we may be members of the valuable and ancient So- 
ciety for promoting Christian Knowledge.— We have I think nothing to 
fear from the Dissenters, whilst we act with them in distributing the sa- 
cred oracles to the Poor, for in this large and populous Parish I have 
always found that it was their wish to submit to any plans suggested by 
the Clergy, and they appear rather to desire to follow after, than to take 
the dead, in any institution where ye are found doing our duty.~——Hoping 
that you will see the necessity of willingly giving your valuable serviees 
in promoting the establishment of an Auxiliary Bible Society in your 
neighbourhood, that thus the poor cottagers may be provided with that 
blessed book which is able to make them wise unto salvation, and not 
doubting but that I shall soon have the pleasure of hearing of your kind 
co-ope ration in this most necessary work, 
Believe me to be, &c.” 

“ This letter from the Chairman of the Bradford Auxiliary Bible So- 

ciety produced the following reply. 


* Dear Sir, 
‘* Aw unusual pressure of engagements has delayed my attention to your 
letter dated the 4th mstant, as it did not seem to require an immediate 
answer. ‘The subject is however of some importance, and | trust whit 
I say upon it will be received with candour. 

“ The Committee of the Bradtord Bible Socicty appear to have been 
unguarded in adopting a resolution to interfere in the business of cireu- 
lating Bibles in the Parish of Birstall ; and the mode of enforcing that 
resolution seems to have been still more unfortunate.—The Clergy of 
Birstall have not been insensible to the religious interests of the ignorant 
ind misguided population of their Parish ; nor inactive inthe spread of 
the Bible, and of biblical principles. They long ago adopted a much 
more efficient plan of supplying their ‘ poor cottagers ’ with the Bible, 
than that of an Auxiliary Bible Society. ‘This plan has continued in 
operation more or less to the present time; and will be modified and 
revived in such a manner, and at such times, as to the Clergy them- 
selves shall seem convenient and desirable. ; 

“ Itis not reasonable to suppose that under these circumstances the 
Clergy here should concur in a measure, which, besides that it interferes 
with their own plans, appears to have originated in something very like 
a species of calumny and falsehood ; and, which has been entered upon 
m no very gracious manner. 

‘Had the kind of assistance so awkwardly offered been really 
wanted, it would have been sought from a more convenient quarter than 
Bradford.-—Permit me to add also a hint to the clerical members of the 
Bradford Bible Committee ; a caution not to lend themselves too easily 
to the views of persons, who, possibly, may not be entirely governed by 
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a single eye to the spread of the Bible,—as well as against interfering in 
a parish where their services are not requested. 

“Tt should also be recollected that a Clergyman may retire from a 
stage, which is not always trod with decorum, and where a Clergyman 
is not always quite secure from a sort of public insult, and yet bea 
sincere friend to the British and Foreign Bible Society. ‘There may be 
genuine friends to that valuable and highly honoured Institution, who 
do not tind themsels es called upon to advertise their exe rtions : or to 
appear in the train of persons, who, if indeed, as you suggest, they be 
disposed to follow the lead of the Clergy, are not yery happy in the steps 
they take to manifest this disposition. ; 

‘“* There is reason to apprehend that the Bible Society will sufter more 
in its value and respectability, if its agents and protessed friends cease to 
conduct themselves with delicacy, than it is likely to lose by the want of 
Branch Societies in country villages. ; 

* You will, I trust, admit the assurance, that the expression of the 
foregoing sentiments is unattended with any feelings which are inconsis- 
tent with the declaration, ————— that I am, Dear Sir, 

** In christian regard, yours, &c.” 

“ Dee. 19, 1822.” . ; 

“ P.S. I am authorized to say that tie sentiments of the rest of the 
Clergy in this Parish are in unison with those which L have above stated 
as my own.” P. 8. 

With the transactions which followed this correspondence, 
the Clergy of Birstall did not interfere, and no futher inter- 
course between them and the usurpers of their functions took 
place till the close of the year, when the subjoined circular was ad- 
dressed to each of them as well as to other Clergymen in the 
neighbourhood. 

“ Gomersall, December 11, 1823. 

* Revd. Sir, 

“ At a me eting of the Committee of the Auxiliary Bible Society 
for the Parish of Birstall and the Neighbourhood, it was unanimously 
resolved, 

“ That the Committee regretting the existence of any misunderstanding 
which may have prevented the union of all parties in the support of 
this Auxiliary, now agree, that a respectful invitation be addressed to 
all the Clergy of the Parish and Neighbourhood, most cordially solicit- 
ing their co-operation in disseminating the Holy Scriptures, precisely 
upon the same principle with the British and Foreign Bible Society ; 
and also requesting the favour of their attendance at the next Commit- 
tee Meeting, to be held in Mr. Taylor’s School, Gomersall, on Wednes- 
day, January 21, 1824, at 2 o'clock. 

‘** Signed in behalf 2 James Scott, 2 o ere es 

om ‘ ; Secrettries. 

of the Committee. 5 Dayip Stoner, $ 

“We the undersigned Clergy in the Parish of Birstall, hereby ac- 
knowledge the receipt of a circular letter, dated Gomersall, December 
11, 1823, 

James Scort, 


“ Sioned, ‘ 
e Davin Stoner, 


' Secretaries, 
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containing a copy of a resolution passed at a meeting of aCommittee of a 
Society at Gomersall, which styles itself ‘ the Auxiliary Bible Society, 
for the Parish of Birstall and the neighbourhood.’ 

“The general form in which this circular comes to us, and the man- 
ner in which the resolution it contains is worded, creates a difficulty on 
ou pet, in returning a specific answer ; and would lead us to decline 
any re ply, were we not desirous to manifest our disposition to shew eve ry 
candid attention which our circumstances admit, to what we imagine to 
be the spirit of the communication we have received. We are hence in- 
duced to offer a few observations connected with the subject, rather 
than to acknowledge the circular by the simple information, that we do 
not thiik it consistent with our views of duty to comply with the invita- 
tion implied in the resolution it contains. 

‘In the first place, having no specilic knowledge « f the constitution of 
the Society at Gomersall, nor any concern in its proceedings, we know 
of no ‘ misunderstanding * to which the committee of that society appear 
to allude. On our part there has been no misunderstanding. 

“Further, we jointly and severally disclaim any hostile feelings what- 
ever towards the British and Foreign Bible Society, so far as we under- 
stand the constitution of that society, and its legitimate operations. Nei- 
ther are we disposed to turn to its disadvantage, what may appear to us, 
ndiscretions in the conduct of individuals who profess to be its friends 
and assistants. Yet there are several reasons why we cannot co-operate 
with the Gomersall Bible Socicty. 

** The circumstances under which that society took its origin, con 
veyed to usthe idea that our co-operation was not desired. Without 
any private admonition previously suggested from any quarter whatever, 
a very public accusation of indolence was exhibited against us before 
strangers, in a place where we h: ‘d no opportunity of defence ; and 
strangers were invited to assist in forming a Bible society in the parish 


‘ 


of ‘six’ inactive ‘ clergymen,’ and for the benefit of their parish ; and 


strangers did there actu: lly commence that business, before any intima- 
tion of such a design had been given to any of these clergymen; and, in 
utter exclusion of any opinion which they might rave wished to express 
upon the subject.—This conclusion, from the mode in which the busi- 
ness was begun, ts confirmed by the connexion in which the words— 


‘ é' 
now agree’—are placed in the above-mentioned resolution communi- 


‘ 
cated to us from Gomersall. 

“ We have further to observe, that however well disposed we may be 
towards endeavours to iucrease the distribution of Bibles in our parish, 
we Cannot co-operate with the Gomersall Bible Society, because such a 
co-operation on our part, would countenance to our own disadvantage 
the unfounded charge publicly expressed before strangers, and after- 
wards repeatedly alluded to inan assembly of our parishioners. And, 
moreover, because we should thereby seem to justify the insinuation that 


our accusers have a more intehse concern for the spiritual improvement 


? 
- 
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; of the people of the parish of Birstall, than that which is felt by the 
ve clergy of that parish —opinions, in our view, unfounded, and injurious 
to our u efulne 3 as parish pri ts, and to the credit of that church 
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vhose value and estimation we find ourselves under a most happy ne- 
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essitv to vindicate and uphold 
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“ To the charge of mactivity in circulating Bibles, we oppose facts, 
and dates, and bills for Bibles. —To the imputation of indifference to 
the spiritual wants of the parish, and to the affording of biblical infor- 
mation, we offer as an answer our conduct in the parish rather than our 
professions. 

“ The clergy of the neighbourhood to whom the circular may be ad- 
dressed, will, of course, judge and act according to the information the y 
may possess upon the subject. But we conceive, that in the present in- 
stance, their interference will neither be friendly nor judicious. 

We intentionally avoid the expression of any gpinion upon the right 
to form Bible Societies wherever such societies may appear to some 
individuals to be desirable. ‘The consideration of that right, or suppo- 
sed right, is, in our view, foreign to the business of the present Gomer- 
sall society. We imagine that no judicious friend to the British and 
Foreign Bible Soci ty will be forward to agitate that abstract question. 

“* We have no dispute with any individual, or any association of per- 
sons, who choose to distribute Bibles in our parish. And we should 
have been glad if the Committee of the Gomersall Bible Society had per- 
mitted us to withhold the preceding remarks. 


“W. M. Heap, Hammonp Roserson, 
“ Henry Batrey, Gro. WinTER, 
“ James S. JoNEs, Rosert Baaumont. 


“ Vicarage, Birstall, 9th January, 1824.” 

On reading this Letter the new Committee resolved as fol- 
lows, and thus terminated this outrageous proceeding in the 
same spirit that they commenced it. 


“ Resolved, 

That this meeting highly approve of the observa- 
tions made by the Rev. James Scott, at the anniversary of the Bradford 
Auxiliary Bible Socie ‘ty, which have been so complete ly misrepresented 
by the cle rgy of the parish of Birstall, in a letter this day received ; 
being fully satisfied that Mr. Scott’s remarks on that occasion related not 
to the Clergy of the parish of Birstall, but to the late Bible Association, 
for a confirmation of which statement they refer to the Clergymenof the 
parish of Br: adford who were present at that public meeting. And the 
Committee likewise avail themselves of this opportunity of expressing 
their thankfulness that the observations made by Mr. Scott at Bradford, 
have led under Divine Providence, in their final effects, to so excellent a 
result as the establishment of this Society.—Signed in behalf of the 
Committee, 

. “ Davip Stoner, Secretary. 

“ Birstall, January 23, 1824.” 

We trust that our readers will diffuse the knowledge of this 
case, and all the circumstances of it, as widely as possible in 
their respective neighbourhoods, that those C lergyme nn whose 
eyes are not yet opened to the real import of disse nting frater- 
nization, may ‘have the means of discovering the delusion before 


it be too late. 
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AA Proposed Endowment of National Schools. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


PROPOSED ENDOWMENT OF NATIONAL SCHOOLS. 
To the Editor of the Christian Remembrancer. 
SIR, 
} rake the liberty to forward the enclosed paragraph inserted by me 
in some of the daily newspapers ; and as the suggestion may perhaps 
advance the interests of the National Schools and of the Established 
Church of England, you will perhaps do me the favour to make it 
known through the medium of the Christian Remembrancer, 
And oblige, Sir, yours most respectfully, 
Bedford Square. i. C. 


NATIONAL SCHOOLS. 
To the Editor of the Morning Post. 


Sir, 
Tue grand system of National Education, introduced by Dr. Bell, has 
rapidly triumphed over the combined efforts of party spirit, ill-will, and 
prejudice, and it now becomes our duty to give it that permanence and 
stability which its decided superiority so well deserves. How far the 
following suggestions are calculated to attain so desirable an object an 
enlightened public must determine, Hitherto it has been the custom 
with the opulent, after having well provided for their families, most libe- 
rally to endow all public institutions, the National Schools alone ex- 
cepted. But it were much to be desired, that in future certain sums 
were left by them, and invested in the funds, that the interest thereof 
might be applied in the most marked manner at the annual examinations, 
to the selecting six, twelve, or more of the most moral, industrious, and 
best educated children, as apprentices to those tradesmen (such as shoe- 
makers, tailors, and carpenters,) who may have acquired the best cha- 
racters in the neighbourhood for integrity, sobriety, and steadiness of 
conduct, It would be impossible for me, within the limits of this letter, 
to enumerate all the advantages which the geneyal execution of this 
plan would confer upon indigent parents, their children, and society at 
large. By the humbler classes of the community not only a most de- 
cided preference immediately would be given to those schools of the 
Established Church, wherein a good character most assuredly would 
pave the way to temporal advantages ; the expectation of which, at the 
same time that it excited the emulation of all the children, would induce 
them to remain a more considerable time in these schools ; nore ample 
justice would thus be done to their teachers and masters, and those 
more solid advantages of a useful education be acquired by the chil- 
dren, of which an earlier removal would otherwise have deprived them. 
Nor would society and the nation receive less benefit ; for it cannot be 
doubted that these means would encourage and bring into action a much 
greater quantity of talent, industry, and virtue. It were therefore 
much to be desired that the opulent part of the community would well 
consider these advantages ; and, in their future bequests to Public In- 
stitutions, remember, that by thus placing certain sums at the disposal 
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of the Patrons, Presidents, Vice-Presidents, and their respective Com- 
mittees, they have an opportunity afforded them, by one and the same 
charitable action, of conterring the greatest possible spiritual and tem- 
poral advantages upon indigent parents and their children, society in 
general, and the Established Church of England in particular, 
Of which, allow me to subscribe myself 
A Sincere MemBer. 


mR 


To the Editor of the Christian Remgmbrancer. 
Sir, 


In reply to “ Criticus” on the words of Scripture, ‘ cv Asyes” “ ov 
was, | presume to offer the following suggestions, with the hope 
that they may be deemed not unworthy of attention. I commence with 
observing, that in the New Testament we cannot expect to find classic pu- 
rity, especially when we consider that its writers were men of no learning 
(St. Paul excepted), and that very many of the Greek words found in 
the New Testament, are not such as were adopted by men of educa- 
tion, and the higher and more polished ranks of life, but were in use 
with the common people: thereby shewing, that their acquaintance 
with the Greek language originated more from actual intercourse with 
those who spoke it, than from any study of books. A large propor- 
tion, however, of the phrases and constructions of the New ‘Testament 
is pure Greek, that is to say, of the same degree of purity as the 
Greek which was spoken in Macedonia. ‘The sacred writers employ 
all the dialects of the Greek language, and being Jews, were conse- 
quently acquainted with the Hebrew idioms, «nd also with the common 
as well as acquired senses of the words of that language. Hence, 
when they used-a Greek word, as correspondent to a Hebrew one of 
like signification, they employed it as the Hebrew word was used, either 
im a common or acquired sense, as the occasion demanded. In all cases, 
therefore, it is preferable to adopt that meaning which a Jew would 
give, because in all probability the sacred writer had this in view, 
rather than the Greek meaning ; especially if the latter were not of 
very frequent occurrence, as are the words “ cv emwas and ov Asyess,” 
which I now propose to consider. In the first place, these words, 
when they stand alone, are generally affirmations in the Greek lan- 
guage, (unless used by the speaker in an ironical sense, or in retorting 
an adversary’s word) and reference must be made, in these words of 
the sacred writers, both to parallel passages, and to the context. But 
as the sense af these words is not questioned by “ Criticus,” I proceed 
in the next place to refer him to certain quotations from the dramatic 
writers, which will fully prove that the ellipsis is manifestly affirmative, 
and admits of no reservation on the part of the speaker. In Soph, 
Cidip. Tyran 1473. “ yal pe tmrosnTaicas Keéay 
Ersprp’ ios Tae DidTar’ inyovory ipodr ; 
Arye T5 

Creon. ‘ Atyes*” thou sayest right, viz. that Creon hath sent them to 
you" iyo yap sin & wocedvas tade’-—for Lam he who brought them 
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here. Again in Esch. Eumen. 718.—“ Aéyes* iyo Ji un trexsca tis 
diens, &c. thou sayest right: but if I obtain not justice, &c. Here it 
is plain from the context, that some such adverbs as “ sv, xadws, or 
cebws,” (words frequently united with the verbs “ eww and Ayo” in the 
Greek poets, and ia Lucian) is understood. ‘i his ellipsis of the adverb 
may be found in Soph. Trach. 1222, though with a different verb: 
“ Hercules says to Hyllus, who inquired whether Iole was meant,” 
tye” i. e. thou knowest reght. Jn all doubtful passages, a careful 
consideration of the context will enable us to affix their true and pro- 
per meaning: and in illustration of this doctrine, I refer again to Soph. 
Antig. 1053. Creon says, “ & Berouas tov martiy ayTremtiv xaxas.” to 
which Teiresias replic S, “* «as une Aiyess,” xaxas understood. With re- 
spect to the quotations cited by Parkhurst, those from Sophocles and 
Euripides are not only indecisive, but imply dissent. In Lucian, the verb 
“ xZyves, or eas” is frequently understood after ‘* ra adnbn, ed, xadrws, 
opbws,” (and in a few instances even in the poets)—surely the same ex- 
pressions may be annexed to those verbs, when they stand alone, with- 
out offence to the rules of grammatical accuracy. Thus then after the 
words “ ov emas, cv Avyes,” I conceive ‘ offws or xzAws” may justly be 
understood ; otherwise, as the words in our translation stand, they 
may imply mental reservation in our Lord. It cannot be supposed that 
He,“ in whose mouth was found no guile,” would, upon being so solemnly 
adjured by the High Priest, evade the question by equivocation, and 
have recourse to an artifice so inconsistent with his spotless and 
sacred character. But the Jews did not misunderstand him: for, upon 
hearing his answer, they said, “ He hath spoken blasphemy.” In Luke 
xxii. 70. He said unto them, “ Ye say that] am.” And they said, 
“ What need we any further witness.” In Luke xxiii. 3. ‘* Art thou 
the king of the Jews?” Our Lord admits, the fact, explaining His 
kingdom to be a spiritual one. See John xviii. 36. 

Should the authorities produced be considered unsatisfactory by 
your correspondent, I shall still remain open to conviction, and am 
ready to listen to any thing which he may offer in contradiction to 
them, ‘ 

I am, Sir, yours, &c. 
J. H. 


ee 


To the Editor of the Christian Remembrancer, 
SIR, 

Ix vour Number for this month, there is a letter signed E. D., the 
purport of which is to affirm, that the London Society for Promoting 
Christianity amongst the Jews, is to be classed amongst “ the humbugs” 
of the present day, and this principally on the ground, that by its exer- 
tions “ not one English Jew has been converted, or even brought into 
a state approaching to conversion,” for that the Society has been “ use- 
ful in Russia and Poland” seems to be conceded. 

I doubt not your readiness to insert a reply to this unfounded attack 
on a Society supported by some of our Bishops, many of our Clergy, 
and a considerable body of respectable and pious members of our 
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venerable Establishment. Your Correspondent, who is evidently igno- 
rant of what the Society has done and is doing, sits quietly in his arm 
chair, and is sadly afraid that its professed labours will be found to be 
‘a humbug.” If to have translated the New ‘l'estament into the 
Biblical Hebrew, and to have distributed 20,000 copies amongst the 
Jews in different countries, be “ a humbug,” the Society deserves that 
appellation. . 

If it be a humbug, to have educated 300 Jewish children in the 
Christian faith, and thus to have brought them up “ in the way in which 
they should go,” then is the Soci ty thus propery designated. 

If to prepare and send forth duly qualified Missionaries, to call the 
attention of the Jews to the truth of Christianity, be a humbug, the 
Society is a humbug. ‘ ; 

If to have called the attention of Christians, not only in England and 
Ireland, but on the Continent, to a long 
persecuted people, and to have stirred them up to a benevolent attempt 


neglected duty, and to a long 


to seek their spirit al and everlasting welfare, be a humbug, then is 
there some reason for the accusation brought by your Correspondent 
against the Society. 

If to have been the means of awakening a most unprecedented spirit 
of inquiry amongst the Jews abroad into the subject of Christianity, en- 
title the attempt to the name of a humbug, it richly deserves it. 

But your Correspondent having heard something of what is going 
forward in Poland, and probably knowing that a considerable number 
of Jews have been, within the last twe or three years, converted and 
baptized abroad, (fifty at Berlin alone within the last eighteen months) 


sé 


rests his “ humbug” charge on the total want of success in this country. 
He seems to be quite indignant, that the charity of Englishmen should be 
extended to an Institution which, according to his account, is beneficial 
to the Jews, if at all,“ on/y in Russia and Poland !” Now, your Correspond- 
ent is surely ignorant, that Russian and Prussian Poland may be consi- 
dered as containing the great mass of the Jewish people. It is calculated 
that above two million of Jews are found there, while n England the 
number does not probably exceed 14 or 15,000, ‘That Poland, there- 
fore, should be the main field of the Society’s labours is no matter of 
wonder, though they have Missionaries employed in Germany, and 
Prussia, and Holland, and Italy, as well as in India and in Palestine. 
But, Sir, the assertion of E. D., respecting the total want of converts in 
England, is in itself untrue. I myself am acquainted with sEvERAL, who 
not only have believed and been baptized, but who are walking in a 
manner consistently with their Christian profession. If your Corres- 
pondent wishes himself to see one of those who is now dying of a 
lingering disorder, and who is enjoying the comforts resulting trom a 
cordial belief, that Jesus is the Christ, I can direct him where such a 
one is to be found. He was baptized nine or ten years ago, and has 
ever since, by his industry and integrity, as well as by his devout at- 
tendance on all the ordinances of our religion, adorned his profession. 
If but one such instance could be adduced, we must forget the inesti- 
mable value of an immortal soul, before we could allow the exertions of 


the Society to be “a humbug.” 
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I claim it, as an act of justice, that you should insert this reply * to the 
ungracious, as well as unfounded charge, of your Correspondent E. D., 
a charge, however, which I fully believe has not arisen from any mali- 
cious motive, but from real ignorance of what the Society is, of what it 
has done, and of what it is doing, under the divine blessing, for the 
long neglected people of the house of Israel. 

I am, Sir, your obedient Servant, 


London, December 14th, 1824. 


Justus. 





MONTHLY* REGISTER. 


SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRIS- 
TIAN KNOWLEDGE. 


Liverpoo! District Committee. 


Liverpool, Dec, 1. 
YESTERDAY, at twelve o'clock, a spe- 
cial ger.eral meeting of the members and 
friends of this society was held in the 
Chapel of the Blue Coat Hospital, ‘* fo: 
the purpose of taking into consideration 
what further means it may be expedient 
and necessary to adopt, to render the 
operations of the society more efficient 
within the circle of this town and neigh- 
bourhood.” The chapel was filled bya 
most numerous and highly respectable 
auditory; among whem we crerved 


the Mayor, the Buailiffs, and several of 


the Aldermen and Members of the 
Common Council. 
the Diocese, the patron, entered the 
room a few minutes after twelve o'clock, 
and, on the motion of the Rev. J. 
Brooks, was called to the chair. His 
lordship then offered up a suitable and 
most prayer, the meeting 
kneeling. 

The Rev. J. 
stract of the state of the district associ- 
ation. He stated, that he had received 
a letter from Mr. Gladstone, M.P., the 
president, regretting that his absence 
trom Liverpool prevented him from at- 
tending the meeting, and enclosing a 
handsome subscription to the society's 
funds, 


impressive 


3rooks read a short ab- 


The Lord Bishop of 


The Lord Bishop then proceeded to 
address the meeting. It was, he said, 
with very great satisfaction he found 
himself, on the present occasion, sur- 
rounded by so numerous and so respect- 
able a meeting of clergymen and lay- 
men; a meeting which, he had no doubt, 
would have been more numerous, but 
not more respectable, had not the ele- 
ments proved so unpropitious, and had 
not many, whe would otherwise have 
been present, been under the necessity 
of attending other meetings in the town, 
held on the same day and at the same 
hour, As it was, however, he felt the 
highest satisfaction in finding himself so 
numerously and so respectably support- 
ed on the present occasion. It was a 
source of great satisfaction to him ; and 
he regarded it as an indubitable symp- 
tom and sign, that this town, which, he 
thought, he was not incorrect in de- 
signating as one of the most important 
towns, not only of this diocese, but of 
the empire, and next to the metropolis 
itself—(Applause.)—[Here his lord- 
ship requested, that the company pre- 
sent would refrain from expressing, by 
outward signs, their approbation of what 
might besubsequently advanced by him. ] 
—It was, lie said, a symptom and sign, 
that the inhabitants of Liverpocl, a 
town which was not more distinguished 
as a public body, by its opulence, its 
munificence, and its liberality, than it 
was for the diffusion of science and ge- 
neral information amongst its inhabi- 


* We have obeyed, with all due promptness, this peremptory call of our Cor- 


respondent, but his appeal, we must say, would have recommended itself better, 
both to onrselves, and the public, had it been more gentle in its tone, 
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tants, would, on the present occasion, 
come forward and show that they were 
actuated by feelings of sincere conceru 
for the niost important interests of our 
common Christianity, as well as for the 
most important interests of that church 
which was an integral part of the Bri- 
tish constitution, under whose fostering 
care the country had arisen to eminence 
among the nations of the earth. His 
lordship said, that he would not tres- 
pase upon the time of the meeting a mo- 
ment longer than the necessity of the 
case might require. For his own sake, 
as well as for the sake of the company, 
he should endeavour to be as brief as 
possible, and would confine himself to 
a plain statement of facts. He did not 
consider, that it was either decorous or 
indeed expedient to convert meetings 
of that description into theatres of ora- 
tory. He knew not, indeed, that he 
should have deemed it necessary to ad- 
dress the meeting at all, were he not 
convinced, that the real merits of the 
society were very imperfectly known. 
He was not going too far when he said, 
that a very great proportion of the 
members of the Charch of England were 
ignorant even of the existence ofsuch a 
society. Indeed, he held in his hand, 
in the last report of the district associa- 
tion, a substantial proof of lis asser- 
tion ; for, in this great, loyal, and reli- 
gious town, a town which was not more 
distinguished for its commercial emi- 
nence aud prosperity than for its at- 
tachment to the constitution, — in 
this town, containing a population ot 
120,000 inhabitants, there were only 
104 subscribers to this charity, and out 
of that number 38 were clergymen ot 
the town and neighbourhood. This 
fact spoke for itself; for he was con- 
vinced, that nothing was requisite but 
a more accurate knowledge of the pro- 
ceedings of the socicty to secure for it 
a support tenfold greater than it at 
present received. His lordship said, 
that he should now proceed, for the in- 
formation of those persons present who 
might not be informed of the real state 
of the society, to specify, as briefly as 
he could, its inalienable claims to the 
support of the members of the Estab 
lished Church. The society was found 
ed in the year 1699, at a period of ow 
VOL. VII, NO. ! 


history, as the meeting were aware, 
bordering on very troublesome and 
dangerous times. On the one hand, 
the Church seemed to be threaten- 
ed with the danger of popery ; and, 
on the other, infidelity reared its head 
unabashed, It was then considered 
expedient, not only by the prelates 
of the Church, but by most of the 
judges of the land, to form a voluntary 
association, fop the purpose of counter- 
acting the ad with which the country 
was threatened, and of promoting the 
growth of true Christian knowledge 
among the people. In the course of 
two years, the society had ample testi 

mony of the good they were doing, 
But it was afterwards considered expe- 
dient to separate the society into two 
branches, one of which, under the de- 
signation of the “ Society for Propa- 
gating the Gospel in Foreign Parts,” 
was incorporated by charter trom Wil- 
liam the Third, and had intrusted to its 
care and management the diffusion of 
trae religion and the establishment of 
Christian ministers in the Enylisi colo- 
nies of North America. He might be 
permitted here to say, that the society 
had continued, up to the present day, 
to discharge its trust, and that the great 
body of clergymen in the North Ameri- 
can colonies had been sent out by it. 
The other branch of the society re- 
ceived the appellation of the “ Society 
for the Promotion of. Cliristian Know- 
ledge ;” and, in the prosecution of its 
pious designs, it proposed to itself the 
following objects: First, the foun- 
dation and encouragement of charity 
schools, Secondly, the distribution of 
the Holy Scriptures, the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer, the Homilies of the Church, 
and relivious ‘lracts in accordance with 
the doctrines of the Established Church, 
And, thirdly, the sending of mission 

aries to foreign parts, With regard to 
the first object of the society, little 
need be said, ‘There was but one opi- 
nien as to the necessity of bestowing a 
religious education on the children of 
the humbler classes. But let it be re- 
collected, to the honour of this society, 
that it had the glorious praise of being 
the first to stand forward in this work 
of love; and he trusted, that, amouyst 
the feelings that were excited by the 


H 
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splendour and the extent of more re- 
cent institutions, true religions services 
like these would never be forgotten. It 
Jaid the foundation stone of that noble fa- 
bric of Christian charity which the na 
tional system of education was carrying 
ou towards its consummation. Within 
ten years, more than 5000 poor children 
were clothed and educated by it in the 
metropolis alone. In 1741, more than 
2000 schools had been founded by the 
society throughout the country. It was 
with feelings of great and Christian sa- 
tisfaction that the society resigned that 
department of its duty into the hands of 
the National School Society. But let® 
him not be understood to say, that it 
had continued inert and inactive in the 
great work of No; when it 
found, that the true spirit of clarity was 
diffused throughout the land, this society 


love. 


only changed the field of its exertions, 
At this moment, he apprehended, not 
fewer than 300,000 children were im 
bibing the blessed streams of Gospcl 
truth from channels which had been en 
larged or opened to them by the libe 
rality of the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge Another object 
of this institution was the support of 
missions in foreign parts. About the 
year 1710, its friends undertook the 
management and disposal of such money 
as pious persons might give for the in 
struction of the heathen 
years, 
ind 


means 


; and, for many 
it had continued, quietly indeed 
unostentatiously, but as far as its 
would allow, to lal 
wid ind extended vir 


Lord He 


stating, that there we 


our in that 
evard of the 
was ¢ 


believed he orrect in 


re. mn th southern 


parts of India, not fewer than 20,000 
Cliristians, the fruits of the labour of 
the ciety’s mi naries. In mention 
ng this fact, | iby } 

understood to cast ny imj tat m 
the exertions of any other society; but, 
till, let this our society have it u 

liar and appropriate praise, of having 
been the first to « t ward the 
great Cause of disseminating G pel 
truth throughout the earth That, how 
ever, wasa d utment of nity which 


would be taken, in 
for, if Government do their duty, and 
take the support of ministers in the co 
lonies tnte their 


part, off its hands 


own hands, (and he 
i 
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thought it was the duty of a Govern- 
ment to place the means of religious in- 
struction within the reach of all its sub- 
jects,) that arrangement would leave 
the society at liberty to devote its at- 
tention to other fields of usefulness. 
While he was on this subject, he would 
observe, that, since the Christian Church 
in India had been recognized by Go- 
vernment and supported by a Bishop of 
our holy Apostolic Church, the pros- 
pects which were now opening there to 
the true disciples of Jesus Christ were 
in the highest degree encouraging. He 
also, that there were, at 
this moment, in Calcutta, eleven schools 
for the education of children, supported 
by this society, to which, he had great 
pleasure in saying, the natives send their 
children to learn to read the Scriptures 
of truth in their own native tongue. 

In the year 1821, the Society made 
a grant of 5000/1. towards the erection 
of a mission college in Calcutta, where 
young persons, both native and Euro- 
pean, but principally native, under the 
care of professors and the superinten- 
dence of the Bishop of the diocese, 
might be educated for the office of mis- 
Since the death of the late 
lamented Prelate, the society had made 
a further grant for the endowment of 
five scholarships, all in furtherance of 
the great work of converting the native 
Indians, The churches and schools at 
Calcutta were completely filled ; and 


might state, 


sionaries, 


the natives were eager to send their 
children to receive Christian instrue- 
tion, These ¥acts held ont the most 
promising assurances, that the cause of 


the Gospel will, not in our day perhaps, 
ultimately we know it shall—but at 


tant period than some may ex- 

pect, be triumphant. And, said his 
Lordship, let me again revert to the 
me observation which f have made 
before, that the praise of originating 
thes: ous missions is due to this so- 


ciety. But it was desirable, that an 
institution ter charitable purposes should 
have an unity of object; that the at- 
tention of its members should not be 
divided, nor its finds dissipated, by a 
multiplicity of objects, He considered, 
therefore, that the proper objects of 
the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge were, the dissemination of 
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the Holy Scriptures: the distribution 
of what, he hoped, he might term, with- 
out any dissenting voice in that meet- 
ing, our sacred liturgy ; and of religious 
tracts in accordance with th 
of our church, It would occupy too 


much time, were he to detail all the ex- 


doctrines 


ertions of the society in this department 
of charity. He would, therefore, co 
tent himself with stating, that, in the 


last fourteen years, it had stributed 
fifteen millions of religious books, a very 
large proportion of which had « ed 


of the holy scriptures and prayer 
And, with regard to th 
the prayer-book, he was sure, tl 
feeling of the meeting would | 


son with his own, when he said, that, 
although the distribution of the ed 
Scriptures, as the foundation of all tru 
religion, is, aud must be always, tlie 


prominent object of the genuine Chris- 


tian ; yet that it must be extremely de- 
sirable for those who think, as all the 
true members of our Church must think, 
that she is, under God's blessing, the 
appointed instrument of upholding ti 


Christianity in thi und the 
most favourable channel through which 
we can diffuse the 
the Gospel throughout the wor 
appear to themextremely 


country, 


i;—it 
must, he said, 
desirable, that the holy scriptures,which, 
they knew, from high authority, may be 
wrested to the destruction of 
, Should be accompanied by those 
pious instructions which might lead 
them, not by force, but by the gentle 
influence of persuasion, to interpret the 
word of God aright. When he said that 
the prayer-book was a most desirable 
book for that purpose, he sp ke not 
ouly the sentiment of the members of 
his own church, but of the eminent and 
enlightened of those who had seceded 
[here were very 


men’s 


souls 


from her communion. 
few Dissenters who did not bear a will- 
ing tribute to its merits. He need only 
mention one, who himself was a host, 


Dr. Morrison, a minister of the Inde- 
pendent persuasion. Being called on by 
his Chinese converts to furnish them 


with a form of devotion, be could devise 
none which so completely met his own 
ideas of the subject, as the liturgy of 
the Church of England. He accord. 
iugly translated it into Chinese, His 


saving truths of 


Lordship said, that he had seen a copy of 
tle translation ; buthe could not, he con 

fessed, understand it. The object, how- 
ever, of distributing the common prayer 
of the which marked 
the society as being peculiarly a church 
Nor did he know of any rea- 


son why he should feel apy reluctance 


church was that 
Society, 


in stating that it ought to be considered 
a Church of England socie ty. For what 
lurech/ot England society? A 
S ipp4rted by th 
and for their benefit, and 


was a ( 
ociety members of 


that chu ‘3 


that of the universal church of Christ 
But, h rid, principally supported by 
t members ot that church, who, if 
hey were sincere, believed that she 
app ched more nearly, beth in disci 
pline and doctrine, to the apostolic than 
auy other in the Christian world, There 
fore, why should her members have apy 
fear in comi forward to avow theu 


determination to support, with hand 


and heart, a society, the objects of 
which were so well calculated to pro- 
mote the welfare of their own church ? 
His J yrdship proceeded to state, that 
the society had been instrumental, not 
only in sending missionaries and found 
ing schools abroad, but also in translat- 
mg thie 
Irish, the Gaelic, and several of th« 
Oriental languages. All these facts to- 
the bare mention of any 


scriptures into the Welsh, the 


gether, nay, 
one of them, must, his Lordship said, 
convince the meeting, that the society 
had the strongest claims on the support 
of every member of the Church of Eng- 
land. But what was the fact’? Its 
friends spoke, if was true, with exulta- 
tion, and with gratitude to the Supreme 
Disposer of hearts, of the support which 
the society had received ; but, after all, 
its extent was insignificant when com- 
pared with the number of churchmen. 
How small a proportien its members 
bore to the great body of Christians 
wlio were sincerely attached to the 
Established Church, might be gathered 
from the facts which had been stated 
respecting the district association in 
this town. The whole number of snb- 
scribers to the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge did not amount to 
15,000. A great proportion of its mem- 
bers were clergymen, a body of men 
who, he would take leave to say, in de- 


H 
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spite of the calumnies of those who at- 
tack our church, only through the means 
of misrepresentation, were as poorly 
rewarded as any Christian labourers in 
the world. The number of subscribers 
to the society did not, he was sorry te 
say, eqnal in number the ministers of 
the established church. The clergy 
were not supported by the laity. ‘There 
were not many departments of charity 
in which it could fall within the pro- 
vince of the laity to second the clergy ; 
but this promising 
field of exertion for a pious laity to se- 
cond their ministers in the Gospel. 
They might attend them when deliver- 
ing their instructions from the pulpit; 
but that was a small part of their duty. 
They ought to accompany them in their 
visits anong their parishioners, and aid 


seemed to him a 


their pious labours by the dissemination 
of the scriptures and religious books, 
The poorer classes, in this country, 
were generally alive to their real inte- 
rests; they felt the importance of spiri- 
tual knowledge ; they received it with 
thankfulness, and it came strongly re- 
commended to them through the me- 
dium of the clergy. And, as this was 
the best means by which the influence 
of the clergy could be supported, it was 
the duty of the laity to aid an institu- 
tion which might contribute to this end. 
His Lordship proceeded, in forcible 
language, to point out the best means 
for promoting the interests of the so- 
ciety ; and expressed a confident hope 
that, at the next anniversary meeting, 


’ 


which would, he trusted, be still more 
uumerously attended than the present, 
thankful 
to Him who had disposed thei: hearts to 
a vreater degree 


he should have occasion to be 


of liberality and zeal 
in support of this venerable society 

The Mayor then rose, and, in a very 
dignified and impressive speech, moved 
the following resolutions :~ 

** 1. That it is highly desirahle to in- 
crease the tunds, and to extend the ope- 
rations of the Liverpool District Com- 
mittee of the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge. 

“2, That it is the object of this Com- 
mittee to supply, either gratuitously or 
at reduced prices, the poor of this town 
and neighbourhood with Bibles, Testa- 
ments, Common 





Prayers, and religions 
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Tracts, and to aid the parent society in 
the prosecution of ‘ts pious designs. 

‘* 3, That to attain this object, annual 
tubscriptions be solicited from the con- 
gregations of the respective churches, 
and that occasional contributions, how- 
ever small, be received by any member 
of this committee. 

‘4, That a subscription be now en- 
tered into, and donations received for 
the purpose of enabling the committee 
to meet the increased demand for books, 
to which their present funds are inade- 
qu ate,” 

Mr. Alderman G. Case briefly se- 
conded the resolutions. 

The Lord Bishop then put them from 
the chair, and they were carried unani- 
mously. 

After some routine business, the 
thanks of the meeting were, on the mo- 
tion of the Mayor, presented to the 
Lord Bishop, who returned thanks, 

The amonnt received immediately 
after the meeting, was 225/.; about 
two-thirds of which were donations, 
aud the remaining one-third were an- 
nual subscriptions, The names of the 
donors and subscribers, and also the 
several sums contributed by each, will 
appear in the next report at the close 
of the year. In the mean time, it is 
much to be wished, that additional con- 
tributions may be received from such 
friends of the society as were unable to 
attend the meeting. The treasurer, the 
secretary, the clergy, and the lay mem- 
bers of the committee, will be happy to 
increase the funds of this venerable so- 
ciety by receiving from its friends either 
subscriptions or donations. 





GLAMORGAN DISTRICT COMMIT- 
TEE. 

AT the Anniversary Meeting of the Dis 
trict Committee of that part of the Dio- 
cese of Llandaff, situate in the County 
of Glamorgan, in aid of the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 
holden at Cowbridge, October 5th, 
1824, 

The Rt. Hon, Sir J. NICHOLL, 

M.P, inthe Chair ; 


ist. A Letter from the Rev, Mr. Par- 
ker, one of the Secretaries of the So- 
ciety tur Promoting Cliistian Know- 
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ledge, dated October 4th, 1895, was 
read, acknowledging the receipt of 804, 
15s. 6d, as a benefaction, being the third 
of the subscriptions, collections, and 
sale of books (after deducting ex- 
penses), from Michaelmas, 1822, to 
Michaelmas, 1823.—In the same let- 
ter Mr. Parker expresses his sincere 
thanks, in the name of the Society, for 
the Copy sent to him of the Minutes of 
the District Committee. 

2d. It appears from the accounts of 
the Treasurer, audited by Wm. Nicholl, 
Esq. and the Rev. Dr. Williaass, that the 
balance due to the District Committee, 
as settled September SOth, 1823, was 
2077, 19s. 9d. that the amount of col- 
lections and subscriptions received by 
him, for the year commencing Michael- 
mas, 1823, was 175/. 118, 1d. and that 
the amount of the sale of books was 
140/. 8s, 8d. making asum total of 
4231, 19s. 6d. 

3d. It appears that the amount of 
the Disbursements by the ‘Treasurer, 
for the year commencing Michaelmas, 
1823, was 2771, 4s. 1d. and that the 
balance due to the District Committee 
from the Treasurer this day, October 
5th, 1824, is 1461. 15s. 5d. 

4th. Resolved—That the sum of 994, 
2s. 11d. being one-third of the sub- 
scriptions, collections, and sale of books 
(after deducting expenses), for the year 
commencing Michaelmas, 1823, be 
transmitted as a benefaction to the Pa- 
rent Society. 


5th. Summary of Books sold — 


Welsh and English Bibles. . 266 

Welsh and English Testaments 5-47 

Welsh and English Common 
Prayers ccccces ee 690 


Welsh and English Psalters... 44 
Religious Tracts and School 
Books 


3295 


DOU ctanadiinan 


‘ 
Summary of books distributed gratui- 
tously : 
Testament ,.. 


detecercoers l 


Common Prayer .......... l 
PED. -admeew awed eal 49 

Religious Tracts and School 
ENS 5 dno. aie oh. wg oe 2620 
TOM science 2008 


Go 


The number of Books sold and dis- 
tributed gratuitously, from Michacl- 
mas, 1823, to Michaelmas, 1824, was 
5966. 


Number of Schools supplied 
wath BOOKS 2.026006 50002 41 
Namber of Children benefited, 
OOONe iibis6564s0.20000 OOOO 


The number of Books disposed of 
since the estadglishment of the District 
1814, has 


Committce in Novenber, 


been— 
oo. ere ; caqmmben, Oia 
Testaments .....00. eoveee 32000 
Common Prayers ......22+2 4496 
PUG 00000 sannnecesens Saat 


Religious Tracts and School 


Bagks. oc 0.000000 sccees 80,508 


Making a Total of .. 39,045 


6th. Resolved unanimously — That 
the thanks of this Meeting be given to 
the Rev. Thomas Davies, jun, Trea- 
surer and Secretary, and to the Rev, 
John Harding, and the Rev. Rees 
Howell, Assistant-Secretaries, for their 
useful and important services, 

7th, That the Proceedings of this 
day be advertised in the Cambrian. 


JOHN NICHOLL. 


N.B. Depositories of Books and 
Tracts on the Catalogue of the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge 
have been established at the under- 
mentioned places, viz :— 


At Cardiff, under the management of 
the Rev. Thomas Stacey and Rev, 
Tiomas Davies, Jun. 

At Cowbridge, under the management 
of the Rev. Rees Howeil. 

At Bridgend, under the management 
of the Rev, Thomas Hancorne, 

At Neath, under the management of 
the Rev. Hl. Hey Knight. 

At Merthyr, under the management of 
the Rev. J. Jones, 

Applications on business connected 
with the Society for Promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge may be made to, and 
will immediately meet with due atten- 
tion from the Secretary, the Rev. Tho- 
mas Davies, Jun. at Wenvoe, near 
Carditt. 
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SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING THE ENLARGEMENT AND BUILDING O 
AND CHAPELS. 


F CHURCHES 


FPORTED BY VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS. 


Society's Office, 15, Duke St 


Continued List of Subscriptior 





£. 

Amount of Subscriptions previously stated......}; 63 4 

The Lord Bis shop an gaat eet fo 50 
The Lord Bishop of Bath and We ils ere rr. do | §&2 
The Lord Bishop of Salisbury, .... © e060 ° do, |} 80 
The Lord Bishop of Ely.. cc oeecoesere do ; 100 
The Lord Bishop of Llandaff .......-. bce ateca do, | & 
The Lord Bishop of Carlisle ..s.000.0....2 » and 3d | 40 
The Lord Bishop i 24 Don. | 30 
The Lord Bishop of Peterborough .......... do. 30 
The Lord Bishop of Bangor ......ccsecesees do. i 50 
The Lord Bishop of St. David's eceeceoe ee do. 25 
The Lord Bishop of Bristol ............- ie 10 
The Lord Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry.... do. 30 
Ratt of Harrowby ..cecsscccsscecocs ere do. 100 
Earl a UME ee So a do. 50 
Rev . Kinleside ....... in a adi i tien to suber ription | 5 
sath Woods, a er Ss ee er 2d Don. | 50 
J. D. Powles, Esq. tree kieereee een ee ecco 5 
A. W. Powles, Esq. Ee PE ee Pee eT eee es | 2 
George Holford, Esq.. . PP Teer re re oo | 10 
Te, ee PO noi no 'tntces dieses do 10 
ND, diicke ace oan cb mead gine cad wars cures | 5 
Ven. Archdeacon Buckeridge ...... eoeesce Ge 10 
Ven. Archdeacon England .eseseseeeesseee do |} §& 
vei wage acmun paweandsctae sare ‘ l 
is Ma MON 6 -naddbdenceatensecs¥an do | 50 
EO Se eebawenee - do | 10 
Pets ie PR cc a canedne eee nee ne scoomce Be 5 
Mev. Dr. Geay ..ccccses: Sa ec cha ara do | 25 
Edward Harman, Esq. ........... Has 80.0 -- do |* 10 
in ce obo cdtbaewcs<tueeedtewce roeere ees | & 
Rev. Sir C. F. Farnaby .... 2.2000. . do | § 
Rev. J. Lightfoot .... Sadedéce> wemw we 5 
The Dean and Chapter of Ww oreeste ene ee ee 100 
BOO We MOE Si didinc beso 4.00000 606 dite 5 
oe ee er ee ee do. | 5 
Right Honourable the C ountess of Rosse..... . do | 100 
The Dean and Chapter of Canterbury lo. | 100 
a ae ee ehea ae 10 
Right Honourable the Earl of L iverpool wkowse ae 100 
Right Honourable Viscount Belgrave, M.P......... 50 
Rev. Dr. Hughes ........ ink ocosce 3l 
Ven. Archdeacon Moysey ....ccccccceceese 10 
es dak aah bee adbe ne do 5 
Se EO, cn ccndenvnstsicedadacidenes ctehs 20 
Rev. J, Bull Rome Bae pibadea key ek aaa er 10 
Fe ee chase ctancsensaee eoedan do 20 
James Powell, Esq die SE Pe ee Ww 
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Rev. E. Cardwell .. ..cccccccoss sccccsccee GO. 
Biss. Baylis occcccccscccccseccsoes eecsccce do. 
Vicar of St. Margaret next Roc Hester... sc cost eccees 
Rev. ©. Daehsen 6ceos os icceesterecesee Gh 
Rev. Dr. Burney 2.000... cscccecsscvccccs 0, 

BP. W. Dowgiad, Bau. scoescccvssscvces.scves rr) 
Daniel Whalley, Esq. .........++ river ricer ane | 
Benjamin Keene, Esq. ...ccccccccccssccss 0 
et, Oe ci swadevigusrteccce cocee Ge. 
The Dean and Chapter of Rochester... .. cnn Jam 
Colonel W, C. and Mra. Madan..csce.scee secces ee 
PINON, <5 ssc Cnc dncaedesas cess 60ceeeeeeeus 


Miss Jane Brooke 
Dean and Chapter of Windsor ........ccc0 cceseee: 
Right Hon, F. J. Robinson .. ....00 esseee "ood 1 Don. 
Ssomearause W. J. Tibttletos .iccceccccccsesseseses 


C, F. Barnwell, Esq... .o. .... ccccssoccccee bcneees 
MNOEG BINT EO. a ccc casisedscvocesees we OO 
BORG: Te, SOEs « -6.60666i000 ere ee o> @e 
E. Pineh EinttOn, Bags os 0c 00s0s0'e0s 0 0en'e's do. 
Ven, Archdeacon Bonney ....++.+.. +05 eee do. 
is RMON RMS 65.5 oc cc ccs cadeedowrwese tess 
The Dean and Chapter of Winchester ........ do. 
Thomas Charnock, Esq........ cence ae 
The Rector and Congregation of Oare, Baek. 02 a 00 
i eT Are MPnteeeae nies do. 
Mev. H. MOMMON:....occccccesee Ja Ekin eee eae 
a Beardmore, Esq. ......ee..--0:ee0+ 0, 
Rev. E. W illiamson ae a isdo04 sears eases “0 
ceunied Miss Harriot Coc * co st hata ial do. 
Joseph Delafield, Esq. ........ 545: -tenacaanat <a 
Rev. Henry Sawhbridge. ...065... ccccces so O& 
Ven, Archdeacon Heathcote...........-+. eee -sece 
Rev. Samuel Heathcote..... vaorrrrre 
mee, Be  ccsciess nd iat eiaorse ia” Cle 
Se, EN asd oun taba heed d 6 05s 4S OST HOS CS OO 
G. J. Cholmondeley, Esq.......cceee.eee++s do. 
Very Rev. the Dean of Ripon .......-.-+ ove de, 
Rev. J. S. Plumptre étsd BORSDOC CaS ° ~~ ee do. 


Robert Sherbourne, Esq. vd Don. ond: in edd. to Sub. 
ee. Te: PO occ ébod: 


Bury Hutchinson, Esq. oy ee siaceee ct Dem, 

SONG, Bis NEE 5G wa6 ec sct paeetcns seme esc simeen ax 

Re Ts IE on ib 0st dble new cca ee econ esses ee 
he M ister and Fellows of John’s College, 2 


Cami bridge @eeceseese 
Rey . Dr. Tonrnay, ..... s+eeeeeees ore a 


Rev. RR. Anderson acces. eat ReR tat teratal re laimaty a 
Right Honourable Lord Chief Justice Abbott do. 
Honourable and Rev. Hugh VPercy.......- ceed occcce 


Very Rev. the Dean of Lincoln a ene do, 
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H. H. Birley, Esq. ......00+ TeITT TTT «» do, 

Rev. Martin Stafford Smith .........- era 
Rev. John Rogers ..ccccccesccccccaccess Seaeknes 

Hon. Mr. Justice Burrough ...cee....-eeeee aoa dais ave 


The President and Fellows of Magdalen Col- ) ihe 
lege, Oxford. .....ccccccccccccccsces § , 


lo 
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Rev. John Morris....... tebe shee maee do. 
Dr. Riddi 4..<c- Saat endnaeheeares ee ee 
P. H. Dyke, Esq. ce cesscceacesseceersens - do. 
ev, Semen BIEE fds dec cccwcs 006.060 0646.6000000 oe 
Very Rev. the Dean of Windsor ........-++. do. 
Rev. H. H. Hayes 2... ecccces- coves qesccesccece:: 
Rev, John Keble ......... er rere, rer do, 
Rev. C. Gindiamteme cocccsdecccecesersees i aiaediie acl 
BOOS, Fe, MUM obi dciccnecenasss rr = 
The Provost and Fellows of Oriel College inae oh 
The Rev. the Principal of Jesus College, Oxford...... 
The Warden and Fellows of New College .... do. 
Rev. Dr. Cowdry ...ccccccesscceccesscessscsece 
Eton College. i .cacessces REECE Te eee do. 
B. Smith, Esq. ..00..... pia ss hid ni ae eee do. 
W. Deedes, Esq. .....-ccccees oevccscsons do. 
The Dean and Chapter of Exeter.........+-. 3d Don. 
G. O. Cambridge, Esq ......ccccccccsccvece cocece 
W. Wilberforce, Esq. DW teers ¢in0ecenes ¢d Don, 
eG Ba. WHEE Soe ck accrceccctnaeeseunss <nanes 
Rev, John, Humfrey ...ccocsccce.scsssesee do. 
Mrs, Salmon ......0-+ ketch asibaseinmiadhiads 
Red. Ti That ..< cnocs cs cneveveccoecese e+ do. 
Bare. Awbentin: 2000 scccee opcccccqoecocoos § GW, 
Lady Maynard Hesilrige ......... i aan 
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es ee as cba & eee 4 ies cm whee 
Se ey We BOON gc cc eos np pape sis neces weno 
T. Le Blanc, Esq.......... (etserapeendes coves 
Rev. Sir John Filmer, Bart,.. .......es000. do. 
Mev. UE. Fak cccciisecss Pree Tee baie in a emate 
, WT 6 wctcacaaee Phd Kees see enemas } 
BROM, DUI PUPS, 0.0.60 cc.cbcces cqeevees ..4th Don. | 
Mrs, Oglander ..... ER 
rere Te ee jwstdepeeenee tase ane 
Rev, Robert Morris ....... ceed a bed ahem CeRad 
ee SS Serr Te ere pnevesennass« oe 
William Nottige, Esq. .........+0e0 OO 06; <'06'a0 
Rev. Thomas Burrough ............. speed elatard acta 
Bete, EE SEOOE: bc ccicees.as eesnsceses | OM 
Hon. and Rev. A. De Grey ........00.., | 
Mr. Serjeant Bosanquet ...........- Me do. 
Hon and Rev. R,. Carleton in add. to Ann, Sub. . . 
Rev. H. Oakeley ...... TST Tee Eee ee 
PIII Ls. kh standin ccc cdtnubenbenteae 


From Midhurst by the Rev. Cc ‘Alcock, viz— 
Right Honourable Sir R. bee oe 
A. Capron, Esq came : 
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( cration of the Church of St, John the Evangelist. Lambet/ 





W. Dennet, ae 
Rev. Henry eee eter ‘ eee 
Ihe Warden and Fellows of Winches Colles do, 
Phe President and Fellows of St. J s Col-) 

lege, Oxtord 
Rev. Thomas Bowdle: , ae ee ; 
M. A. ¢ : Ter rrr lo, 1105 0 0 





i a re hs ata: <a | 5 5 OO 

liss Hoare........ in addition to Annual! Sub iption | 0” O O 

Rev. Joseph Allen ..ccesscces i Lenten 1 0 0 

Nig te mrsciie  s incspn, Bac, TREE TER TOTO CCC Ce ; | Ion O 0 
Donations and Subscriptions are also re vedat Messrs, Hoares, Fleet-Street ; 


Drammonds, Charing-Cross: and Sikes & Co., Mansion-fouse-Street. Com 
nunications may be made by post, under cover, to Francis Freeling, Esq. General 
Post Office, London, with the w is, ** Church ind Chapels,” in the corner, 


ONSECRATION OF THE CHURCH tion of the congregation from itssolem 








OF ST. JOUN THE EVANGELIST,  "''Y- " 
LAMBETH. Onthef wing morning the Bishop 
lie ed the Rev, Jonathan Tyers Bat 
Cue District Church of St, John t rett, D.D. to officiate as Curate in the 
Evangelist, Lambeth, Surry, and the ibove Church upon the nomination of 
Burial ground annexed, were conse- the Rector. 
crated by the Lord Bishop of Winches- The service of Communion Plate in 
ter, on Wednesday, tl od of Novem- this, as in the other three District 
ber. His Lordship was attended by a Charch f this Parish, was | ented 
large body of his Clergy Phe Rector, by his Grace the Lord Archbishop of 
the Rev. George D’Oyly, D.D. preach Ca rbury the Fo wa ve » boy the 
1 upon the occasion, taking | text Rev. Dr. Barrett, and the Organ was 
from the 122d Psalm, ist verse. The the very liberal douation of Thomas 
( ch is of the Doric Order, and cal- Lett, Esq. resident in the District, 
‘ d to afford Sittings for 2057 per- It is gratifying to state, that the Ser- 
ms, upwards of 800 of which Sitting vice at this Church since ! onsecra 
free tion has been numerously attended, es 
Though the body of | issem pecially by those who occupy the free 
1 on t abdve ¢ iwion was very seats, where many person have been 
I ind the Chureh crowded, y so n Ww itis known have 1 been in 
lent W i t | eu t ' if — } I p 
wad been made yt ! l \ i y 
M Peche, and the other } it oO; Poy the priicipal i iabitants for 
t Service was in no one instance ex providing a Clock, &c., t spences 
posed to interruption, neiflier was there of which the Commissioners have not the 
»occurrence to draw aside the atteu iority to defray, 
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UNIVERSITY AND CBKERICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


OXFORD rt Ps 
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nferred, D mil 4 Watts, Robert, Scholar of Lincoln College 


BACHELOF OF ARTS 
Charles, Trinity Colleg , ois . 
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Townsend, William Charles, Queen’s Col- 
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Michaelmas Tern D.D. 3 
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Cox, Rev. TI Trinity Colleg M.A. 34; B.A. 84; Incorpora 
BACHELOR IN MEDICINE B.C.I 
Wootten, John, Bal College th 
rence to pl tise 
MASTI ; W i N er | Rev 
1 ~] mi 
I ( M ccour 
Ellice, Russell, Esq. I ose ( HA. ha of 
Gr 1 Con r 1 age and infirmite expressed 
' in ol ir 
Je wish to be reli i from the t of the 
Parkin, Charles, Brast ( - - 
if Reg t Y 
Smith, Rev. John, St. Edmund 3 f Reg trar fthe Unive \ | 
to tl following eftect inal 
BACHELO! ART ’ ed in Con ite 
Cocks, Henry Somers, Ch Chu i id on of | nd 
Earle, Henry Francis, 1 Colleg ' to the | \ ! i 
Hopton, William Pa i Prinity ¢ ‘ vo nu d |} . € 
Hulme, Franc P} St. Alban Ha t I f December next, 
Ing n, : , Esq. | ersity ( } i | f 
Grand Comp nder 1 n ti e pr t 
Irwin, William, Scholar of Queen's ¢ fern 
pre On tl xt dav, everal degree 
Leader, William, Christ Church. 1 bee onferred, Mr. Gutch resigned 
Philpot, if eph Charles, Scholar of W ffice of Registrar of the Unive sity into 
ester Colle he hands of the Vice-Chancellor. 


Potticary, Charl Browne Fr Mag And « Wednesday, December 1, the 


lalen Hall Rev. Philip Bliss, D.C.Z. late Fellow of 
Riggs, George, Sct r of Queer ( John’s College, w unanimously elect 
eg K i I tv 
Robinson, David, Queen's College Mr. G retains the office of A 
Tt i Stoke B é { r R f the University Court 
ge. ‘ I ! by patentfrom the Char 
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D.D. Warden of New C Jlege 
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Rev 
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land, with explanatory Note 
ference in two Part Pui i 
ls. Gd 
The Sun lay Morning il Evenings 
Lessons, taken from the Old Test 
ment; withshort Notes. To w h are 
subjoined, the proper Psalms for parti 
cular Day Svo. 8s. Gd. 


\ Sermon preached at the C 
cration of All Souls Church, 
25th of November, 1824, 
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Minister All Souls, St. Mary-l 
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} t pondents. 

A Synopsis of the Evidences of R Reflections on the Four Principal 
livion, nataral and revealed, drawn Religions which have obtamed in the 
trom the Writings of Butler, Pales \ ! Paganism, Mohammedanism, 
md Marsh, designed 2 Manual f Judaism, and Christianity. Also on 
Youth. By the Rev. J. Topham, M.A the Church of England and other Chris- 
F.R.S.L. and Head Master of the tian Denominations. By the late Rev. 
Grammar School of King Edward VL, D. Williamson, Minister of the Gospel, 
Bromsgrov 12mo Is. Gd. Whitehavy 9 vol Svo. Il. Is. 

S ions and Charges, by the Right Wi wrot EFIKQN BASIAIKH ? 
Rev. Father in God,'f, Fanshaw Mid nsidered and answered, in Two 
dieton, D.D. late Lord Bishop of Cal Letters, to his Grace the Archbishop 
cutta with M oirs of his Lif RB f Cant Ws By Christopher Words 
Il. K. Bonney, D.D. Archdeacon th. D.D. Master of Trinity College 
Bediord. Svo. I4s Cambridge, &e 10s. Gd 

. 
LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
‘ CS IN THE PRESS ject, by the Rev. Dr. W Isworth, 
ros Rev, Mr, Todd has wcarty ssterof Trinity College, Cambriage. 
Dat tadl ot thee neces Avelikishen t ven Early in January will be published, 
1) epg “eR Richard Baynes’s General cheap Ca- 
mer’s Defer ot the True I trine of : } 
the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supp t cue of Ol 1! and New Books for 
which he prefixes an Introduction, 1825. Including many curious and 
uland storical, it ustration of : \rticl ind the most Popula 
' work, and in lication of the Works in the various bran of Li- 
character of the author, The same terature—with a large collection of 
ntleman is also about to address a Divinity and Sermon svo 
Phird Letter to th Archbishop of Dr. Join Evans's Discourses on the 
Canterbury, upon | of who ( femper, and = Late new 
is the author of EK BASIAIKHU li 1 complete, im one handsome 

isl i by i i recen u V 

dressed to lis Gracs " thie b . 
ee ee 
NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS 

i he I 1 receive and merits our best 
hanks. 

Another rin ! \ { thod x Clerg nan Val further consideration, 

W. X. Y. and P. ¢ ilso postponed for the same reason. 

rr} ugy of A, vill appea en we have room for it. 

We have not t Letter from th lower, or that whis t ushers into 
r notice, as it t our intention to open our pages to any controversy on the 
hiect. 

W i \ er ptofay r ith an accompanying note, dated 
‘addington, but we are not able to give any attention to the contents at present 





